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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

N R. CLEVELAND continues to veto Pension bills in a way 
4 which the House finds as unpleasant as does the Senate. 
In some cases the President certainly does make mistakes in his 
selection of bills for this purpose, as when he vetoed the pension 
to the widow of a private named Tiller on the ground that the 
soldier’s name stood on the rolls of the army asa deserter. A 
further investigation showed that he had died in Andersonville 
prison, and had been recorded as a deserter only because nobody 
knew what had become of him. In this case it is expected that 
Col. Black will come to the President’s assistance by reopening 
the case and granting the womana pension before the House 
takes action. 

But the need of caution in such cases is shown by the bill of- 
fered by Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, to grant a pension to Lieut. Van 
Zandt of the navy, who was alleged to have been retired because 
of the failure of his sight. In this case it was made out that he 
had resigned only because he meant to offer his services to the 
Southern Confederacy, and that he did so within a few days after 
his resignation was accepted. 


THE Canadian authorities continue to enforce obsolete and 
absurd laws against our fishermen, without our executive making 
any use of the retaliatory powers vested in it by Congress. Mr. 
Bayard has asked for compensation in some cases, and continues 
to groan over the refusal of the Senate to authorize fresh negotia- 
tions through an international commission. But the aggrieved 
ship-owners seem to think that their chances of any relief through 
the exertions of our State Department are very poor. One of 
them has taken his grievance into the Canadian courts, and has 
sued the Canadian admiral for the illegal detention of his ves- 
sel. 

It becomes more and more evident that the selection of Mr. 
Bayard for the office of Secretary of State was a mistake of the 
first magnitude on Mr. Cleveland’s part. There are other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who have been the subject of annoying scan- 
dals, but there is not one more incompetent for the high duties 
to whose discharge he was assigned. It is true that Mr. Bayard’s 
position as Mr. Cleveland’s chief competitor for the Democratic 
nomination gave him some claim to the place. But this is a bad 
tradition which the President would have done himself honor by 
breaking. The truth is that Mr. Bayard is essentially an un- 
American statesman. His exceptional position as the Senator 
from a pocket-borough has lifted him above all sense of public re- 
sponsibility for his acts ; and at the head of the State Department 
he acts as though the United States were also his pocket-bor- 
ough. 


Ir was not just to the two Democratic members of the Civil 
Service Commission to represent them as standing in the way of 
the exposure of Postmaster Veasey’s doings in the Baltimore post- 
office. The Commission has published an opinion of that gentle- 
man’s administration of the appointing power which is of value 
in a sense of which they do not seem to be aware. 

When the Pendleton Act was passed we expressed our belief 
that it would not take the politicians long to “drive a coach and 
six horses through it,” to use O’Connell’s famous expression. Mr. 
Veasey has driven through it without any difficulty. The first 
weak point he discovered in it was that it did nothing to limit the 
power of removal, beyond securing a six months’ probation to 
every one who obtained an appointment by competitive examina- 
tion. The Commissioners try to dispute his construction of the 
law on this point, but they make nothing of it. They allegea 
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string of quotations from the law and the rules, but these merely 
go to show that nobody is to be removed for the specific act of re- 
fusing to pay political assessments, and that no office-holder is to 
“coerce” the political action of his subordinates. Beyond this 
the law and the rules are silent. So Mr. Veasey, finding in the 
Baltimore post-office two hundred and three Republicans who had 
been appointed before the Pendleton law went into effect, dis- 
missed them all. 

He then called for lists of candidates for these places who had 
passed the examinations, and out of these lists he selected Demo- 
crats only, with that unerring instinct by which the “ unterrified” 
recognize each other. What was there against this? The law 
only forbids the examiners to ask questions which shall test the 
religious or political convictions of theexamined. It does not say 
that the appointing officer shall ask none; it does not appear that 
Mr. Veasey asked any. We have no doubt thatsuch of the Demo- 
cratic candidates as were not personally known to him as such, 
took pains to make his asking questions needless. 

The Commissioners fall back upon the spirit ofthe law, alleging 
that ifs object was to secure a civil service to which merit would 
be the only password, and therefore non-partisan in its character. 
But how do they know that Mr. Veasey does not regard Demo- 
cracy as essential to honesty and faithfulness? How can they tell 
that he did not make this selection with a single eye to merit, and 
just hit upon Democrats, as the Society for Political Education 
just hit upon Free Trade books alone in its first published lists? 
It was there that Mr. Veasey tripped. He avowed that he tried 
to get Democrats only. Had he kept that to himself, he could 
not have been accused of any violation of the Pendleton law. 
Others of his kind will hold their tongues. 

The moral of this business is that the Pendleton law is a fail- 
ure, as soon as any ingenious office-holder sets himself to try to 
break it down. The reform of the civil service must begin at the 
other end, by forbidding removals except for cause, and by giving 
every removed official the right to be heard in his own defence be- 
fore some impartial tribunal. And the declaration of this fact has 
been many times made in THE AMERICAN. 


WE would like to have these questions answered :—Has this 
Congress passed or is it going to pass an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion to coin standard dollars? If it does not do 
so, has Mr. Manning any right to take the money out of the Trea- 
sury for this purpose? Has the Congress which passed the law 
for the coinage of these dollars the power to control the revenue 
not only for the two years of its own existence, but for all subse- 
quent years until the law is repealed? If so, why has Congress to 
pass every year the bill to appropriate money to pay pensions 
under laws which were passed ten or twenty years ago? What 
would be the consequence if Mr. Manning took the view tha® the 
money to buy silver must be appropriated this year and every suc- 
ceeding year? Would the Supreme Court override his interpre- 
tation of the law? 


THE Senate has decided, by a vote of 28 to 25, not to confirm 
Mr. Goode of Virginia, in the office of Solicitor-General. This 
mercy we owe to Mr. Hoar’s brave and consistent opposition to the 
confirmation. He saw how monstrous it was to set such a man to 
enforce laws he had so notoriously broken in the instance of his 
own election to Congress. While Mr. Goode was given the fullest 
hearing in his own defence, he was not able to break down the 
case which was made against him on that occasion by the minority 
of the House Committee on Elections. It was so strong that sev- 
eral Democrats refused to vote to give him the seat; it therefore 
was strong enough to justify the Senate in refusing to put such a 
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man into the highly responsible post of the government’s second | 
law officer. 

It issaid that Mr. Cleveland will reappoint Mr. Goode as soon 
as the Senate adjourns. If he does, it will have a far greater sig- 
nificance than as a part of his quarrel with the Senate. Mr. Goode 
is one of the Pan-Electric ring, and this action of the Senate en- 
ables the President to unload one of that unsavory crowd. If he 
fails to do so, it will beseen that he intends to hold on to them, 
whatever the motive. And no worse motive could be alleged than 
that given by the chief Democratic paper of New York. 

We hope Mr. Hoar will be as successful in the case of Mr. 
Payne. He has written one of the three reports which will be 
submitted in that case, and the only one which does justice to the 
evidence. He proposes that the Senate shall do its duty in this 
case as it did in the case of a similar election in Kansas some years 
ago, when a Senator was unseated for an offence very similar to 
that now charged. Whether the evidence will justify it in un- 
seating Mr. Payne we do not know; but we do not see how any 
one can escape the conclusion that it is strong enough to call for 
an investigation. The amount of evidence needed to satisfy a 
petit-jury is not what is wanted; it is enough if it would justify 
the Grand Jury in finding a true bill. 

A convention of Republican editors has met at Columbus and 
has united in a memorial to the Senate, asking it not to act on the 
matter in the way recommended by the majority of its committee. 
It rehearses the broad outlines of the case as these have been 
brought out by the struggle with the Standard Oil Company and 
the McLean Ring in that State, and asks that justice be done by 
unseating a Senator who owes his seat to their moneyed machina- 
tions. 


Is Mr. Garland to go or to stay? The World of New York, 
which is unfriendly to Mr. Cleveland although a Democratic news- 
paper, says that if he stays it will be because Mr. Cleveland is 
afraid to injure his chance of renomination by removing him. 
The Pan-Electric ring of Southern politicians, it is said, cannot 
afford to have him condemned by removal for doing exactly what 
they all have done. In case the President antagonizes them, they 
will withdraw from him the votes of their several States, and thus 
make it impossible for him to secure the two-thirds majority re- 
quired for a nomination, under Democratic rules. If Mr. Cleve- 
land be at all in doubt as to Mr. Garland’s fitness to continue in 
his cabinet, this charge should be decisive against his Attorney- 
General. He cannot afford to have it said that he kept in office 
an unworthy man, through fear of the political consequences. 

It is evident that the House does not intend to take any hand 
in deciding the question for Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Boyle has al- 
lowed his report on the case to go down to the foot of the docket, 
where it cannot be reached for weeks, and probably will not be 
reached in time to permit any discussion of it at this session. 


REPUBLICANS are reminding the Democrats that when a case 
not more scandalous occurred under Gen. Grant’s first administra- 
tion the offender was given notice that his resignation would be 
accepted, and that several Democrats were very eager to impeach 
Mr. Belknap, and very angry with the President for opening this 
door to him. Atthe worst Mr. Belknap had allowed a friend to 
use him without any prospect of personal gain or advantage to 
himself. But Mr. Garland has gone much beyond this, for he has 
allowed one of his partners in a speculation to use the Department 
of Justice for the benefit of the speculation. 

Closely parallel to the Belknap scandal is that which has been 
mentioned in connection with the name of Mr. Atkins, the Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs. The quality of this gentleman’s ap- 
pointments and removals from the office of Indian Agent has pre- 
pared the public to expect that his administration of the office will 
not be governed by any lofty motives. It would be hard for any 
one to do more harm to the interests of the Indians than Mr. At- 
kins has done in the dismissal of trusty men and the substitution 





of Democratic “ workers” in their place. It now seems that the 
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permission to trade with the Indians, which has not been regarded 
as the perquisite of the party in power, is to be put upon that 
footing by the new commissioner. At one agency a reputable 
firm was notified that its license to trade would not be renewed, al- 


| though there was no charge of irregularity against it. A Demo- 


cratic friend of Mr. Atkins, and from his own State of ‘Tennessee, 
was given the license instead, although he had no capital and of 
course no experience. He called upon the firm and made known 
the nature of his appointment by proposing to let them trade on 
his license, on consideration of receiving half the profits. This 
was emphatically refused, and the firm has sent representations to 
Washington as to the way in which this Pan-Electric statesman 


uses his power as Indian Commissioner for the benefit of his im- 


pecunious friends. 

It is notable that these cases do not cause a tithe of the scan- 
dal that the Belknap case did. What is the reason for the differ- 
ence? Is it that we have become hardened to such things by ex- 
perience, and have come to believe that no politician is to be 
trusted? Or is it that we expect so much less of Democrats? Or 
is it that the indiscriminate use of the press to bring indictments 
against political opponents has diminished the faith of the public 
in what it reads in the papers? Perhaps all of these. 


THE Senate has been much occupied with the River and Har- 
bor bill in the way of enlarging it by additional appropriations. 
Not much seems to have come of the promise to search thorough- 
ly into the merits of every appropriation voted by the House ; 
and indeed it is as good as impossible for either branch of Con- 
gress to find out exactly what it is doing in voting money for 
those subjects. What is needed is an annual bill reported from 
the Engineering Bureau, with an understanding that it may be re- 
trenched but will not be enlarged after its submission to Con- 
gress. We doubt if such a bureau would have reported in favor 
of granting $300,000 to begin operations on the Hennepin Canal, 
which is to connect the Mississippi with Lake Michigan by a 
channel deep enough to carry ships of considerable tonnage. Its 
friends estimate that it will cost only $7,000,000 to construct this 
canal. If we get off with twice that sum we shall have done well. 
In the debate frequent reference was made to the usefulness of 
the Erie canal. But that was the work of a state, not of the na- 
tional government. Why does not Illinois construct this channel 
across the state ? She is immensely more wealthy than New York 
was when De Witt Clinton induced her to connect the Hudson 
with Lake Erie. She has drawn very heavily on the national 
government in the form of grants from the public domain. She 
still pays the cost of her state government out of the sale of lands 
which should never have been given her. She can afford to do 
something to keep Chicago in her place at the head of Western 
cities. 

IT is said that the Senate, after making such additions to the 
River and Harbor bill as they think fit, will then scale down all 
the appropriations it contains equally, until the total is at least no 
greater than when it came from the House. In this way the riy- 
ers and harbors neglected by the House will get a share, while 
there will be no room for the charge that the Senate has been 
more extravagant than the House. We cannot see the wisdom or 
the justice of this ingenious plan. It is one which makes it quite 
possible for the Senate to appropriate all that its favorite projects 
could ask, while seeming to scale them down along with the rest. 
All that is necessary is to vote sums so large that in the scaling 
down they will be made merely reasonable. Nor does it seem to 
us in accord with the dignity of the Senate to evade the responsi- 
bility of voting all the money that we should expend upon this 
kind of improvements, without any reference to an outery about 
economy. Either the House’s appropriations are excessive and 
deserve to be cut down specifically, or the amounts voted by the 
House should be voted by the Senate. ‘ Horizontal reduction” 
is a stupid and unjust method of procedure, whether it be an ap- 
propriation bill or the Tariff that is subject to it. 
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Caroline very much better. He would place $10,000,000 at the 
disposal of the Excutive,with instructions to expend it in finishing 
works already begun according to the advice ofa board of engi- 
neers. If we were to alter this, it would be to give the Executive 
the further discretion of undertaking new works on the advice of 
the same board of experts. 


THE Ways and Means Committee has made a report upon Mr. 
Randall’s Tariff Bill, which is quite different in character from the 
verbal criticisms Mr. Morrison was said to have made when the 
bill was first introduced. It estimates that the changes proposed 
in the Tariff, when taken with the removal of important internal 
revenue duties, will effect a reduction of the revenues by some 
$40,000,000; and it taxes Mr. Randall with gross inconsistency in 
saying that there will be no surplus of revenue after the appro- 
priations of this year are paid, and then proposing such a reduc- 
tion. It is expected that Mr. Randall will reply to the report, 
which is most contemptuous in tone. It is easy to see the “ line 
of least resistance” on which his answer might be made. Mr. 
Randall maintains that his plan will reduce the revenues by some- 
thing more than $7,000,000. Such a reduction he probably would 
welcome as a check to the kind of extravagance this House has in- 
dulged through the whole session. He warned the House at the 
outset that the removal of the appropriation bills from the control 
of his Committee on Appropriations would result ina shameful 
and needless increase of the expenses of the government, and his 
prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter. 

No point in Mr. Randall’s bill has drawn the fire of the Free 
Traders more freely than his proposal to lay a protective duty on 
tin plates. This was imposed by the Morrill Tariff, but it was 
practically nullified by Mr. Fessenden during his incumbency of 
the Treasury, and his mistake—he supposed that tin plates were 
made entirely of tin—has never been remedied. As a consequence 
we have been dependent upon British makers of this very neces- 
sary article, and have been paying at times as much as $27,000,- 
000 a year for it. The recent discovery of an abundant supply of 
tin in a Western territory makes Mr. Randall’s proposal very op- 
portune. But no Free Trader, with all their talk about “the in- 
equalities of the Tariff,’ can be got to admit that some of its du- 
ties are much too low. Their only idea of “ Tariff reform” is to 
level downward. 


Mr. Morrison has introduced a resolution fixing $100,000,000 
as the proper surplus to be held for the redemption of the bonds 
and notes of the government. All beyond that he would have ex- 
pended in paying off the debt. This seems to usa very reasonable 
proposal ; but Wall street will resist it to the utmost of its power ; 
and Mr, Cleveland and Mr. Manning, who stand with Wall street 
in this matter, will not assent to it very readily. Ifit is to become 
a law, it must be over the veto of the President. The real pur- 
pose of the move is probably political. The Free Trade and cheap 
money Democrats are not satisfied with Mr. Cleveland. He has 
done his best to please them in the matter of the Tariff, but not as re- 
gards silver. They talk of putting Mr. Carlisle forward as their 
candidate in 1888, and of making their fight for him on the ground 
of opposition to the banking influence which dominates Eastern 
Democrats. This proposal about the surplus is not only in the 
line of what they said in their speeches two years ago, but it is 
the first move, after their unfortunate effort at Tariff reform, to put 
their views on record and to rally support to their faction of the 
party. In this view, the defeat of the resolution by the Senate or 
its veto by the President would be no rebuff to them in their plan- 
ning for the next elections. But we see nothing in the resolution 
itself which is objectionable, except that it will lead to the more rapid 
depreciation, of our silver coinage by putting the whole body of it 
into circulation. With Mr. Manning’s views on that subject he 
could not but hold on to all the gold he has as security for the re- 
demption of the treasury notes. 











WHAT we said two weeks ago of the injustice of having mer- 
chandise carried by the Post Office without regard to distance, 
finds an illustration in the complaints made by New York mer- 
chants in the matter of the charges by the railroads for carrying 
the cheaper classes of textiles. It seems that these goods are car- 
ried to Chicago from the New England factories at nearly if not 
quite as low a charge as is made for taking them to New York. As 
a consequence, the trade is fast passing out of the hands of the 
New York jobbers to those of Chicago and other Western cen- 
tres of distribution. The former ask that the railroads alter 
their rates of freight to conform to the distance which the goods 
are carried. We hope they will not resist the demand made by 
the Western retail dealers, that the Post Office shall either go out 
of the business of carrying merchandise, or shall regulate its 
charges according to the distance which it is carried. 


THE example set by the Republicans of New Jersey in organ- 
izing an Anti-Saloon movement has been followed by the Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts, who have been meeting in convention to 
discuss this matter. As the State is safe to the Republican party, 
whatever the Prohibitionists may do,the movement cannot be 
charged in this case with being aimed only at securing the perma- 
nent success of the party. It grows out of the deep and genuine 
feeling that the evils of the liquor traffic are such as demand vig- 
orous action, that the Republican party is the proper one to deal 
with them, and that the Prohibitionist party has an impracticable 
programme. The effort to commit the convention to prohibition 
pure and simple was voted down, but it was resolved that a pro- 
hibitory amendment should be submitted to the people of the 
State. Massachusetts has already made trial of what that policy 
could do for her, and she abandoned it because it proved inade- 
quate. She now has a local option law, by which her towns vote 
every year for or against license, with the result that every year 
sees a shift of several towns from license to no license and others 
from no license to license. This unstable state of things shows 
that the people have not reached any absolute solution of the dif- 
ficulty. 


THE vigorous canvass in Georgia for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor was substantially closed several days ago, when 
a majority of the delegates had been elected favorable to General 
John B. Gordon. His opponent, Major Bacon, who for the third 
time was competing for the nomination, found the money of the 
Atlanta political manager, united with General Gordon’s vigorous 
‘“‘whooping up,” too much for him to contend with successfully. 
The end of this preliminary canvass has left behind a very ex- 
tended feeling of public dissatisfaction, and it already seems pretty 
certain that there will be another Democratic or Independent 
candidate in the field,—very probably Dr. W. H. Felton, formerly 
a member of the House. The Macon Telegraph, justifying its op- 
position to Gordon, says the canvass developed that he “ was 
brought back to Georgia for a policical purpose, bankrupt in for- 
tune and character, and without one claim upon the people of the 
State.’”’ From Governors of such sort Georgia undoubtedly ought 
to be delivered, by the suffrages of her people. 


ABout two hundred convicts have revolted in Georgia, at the 
mines owned by Senator Brown. They shut themselves up in a 
part of the mine, declaring that they would starve to death sooner 
than return to work under such conditions as those in which they 
have been living. There can be no doubt that the treatment these 
poor people receive in the South is not a whit above the horrors of 
slavery, and is a blot on the name of Southern civilization. It is 
not the reports of Northern travelers from which we learn this, 
but the accounts published by patriotic Southerners. This revolt, 
and the purpose of the convicts to die rather than go on as they 
have been doing, may serve to concentrate public opinion of the 
whole country on the evil. 


THE result of the British elections is briefly this, that Scotland 
and Wales have in the main stood by Mr. Gladstone, but that in 
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England his followers have sustained so many defeats that his 
government may be considered at an end. At the same time the 
Tories have not secured seats enough to enable them to undertake 
the government themselves, and a coalition with the Whig fol- 
lowers of Lord Hartington is not a matter of option but a necessity 
to them. In Ireland the situation remains substantially un- 
changed, for although the Home Rulers have lost South-London- 
derry, they have won West-Belfast and thus carried their standard 
into the very stronghold of the enemy. 

At first there was a demand from The Times and some other 
Whig organs that Lord Hartington should take the initiative and 
construct an administration with the Tories in the second place. 
This would have had the advantage of binding the Gladstonian 
Liberals to some kind of toleration of the new government. But 
the smallness of the Whig faction made the proposal ridiculous; 
and it remained for Lord Salisbury to ascertain on what terms the 
Whigs would form a coalition under a ministry in which the Tories 
would be the governing element. It is said that already the terms 
have been agreed to, and that the arrangement includes provincial 
councils for Ireland with delegated powers, something to be done 
for the British farm-laborer, and reform in the Indian govern- 
ment. If this be true, then there is no sense in the plan which 
Mr. Labouchere has pressed upon Mr. Gladstone, viz., that he 
should retain the premiership, propose such a measure of Home 
Rule as Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain dare not vote 
down, and dish the Tories by a series of bold reforms in taxation 
and the like. The scheme would not work at all. Lord Harting- 
ton is now bound to vote Mr. Gladstone out of office on the first 
opportunity, and the precedent of last session shows that he and 
his friends are to choose their own time and occasion to do so. 


THE peddling reforms which made up the programme of the 
new coalition may serve as a working hypothesis for forming a 
new government, but they will not do in actual legislation. Not 
one of them can be carried through Parliament in the face of the 
opposition which the Home Rulers of England and Ireland will 
offer. And on all of them the Liberals will frame bolder plans 
and offers, with which to appeal to the British people at the next 
election, which can not be far off. For nothing is more striking 
than the spirit with which the Liberals all refuse to accept this de- 
feat as more than a backset. They prophesy that this Parliament 
will be a short-lived one, and they have it in their intention to 
make it such. 

The Home Rule part of the programme is especially ridiculous. 
It is an attempt “‘ to coax an earthquake with a bun.” Provincial 
councils meet not a single end of the Irish agitation ; and if they 
should be set up, they will only give the Irish people a new organ 
for the expression of the demand that the national Parliament 
shall meet at Dublin again. Suppose that England got into se- 
rious difficulty with some foreign power, or with India, and that 
the four provincial councils voted to adjourn to Dublin, what could 
England do to prevent them. No Irish leader except Mr. Butt 
ever thought of accepting such an offer, and he did so in the con- 
viction, as he told Mr. Parnell, that that was the shortest way to a 
national Parliament. 


Ir seems not impossible that Russia is going to co-operate 
vigorously with Ireland at this juncture. The Czar’s government 
evidently regards the situation as parallel to that which existed 
in 1870. when it tore up the Treaty of Paris and sent its fleets into 
the Black Sea. It now tears up the Treaty of Berlin, and an- 
nounces that Batoum, which was conceded to Russia on the basis 
of her declaration that she intended to make it a free port, will 
cease to be such on the 29th of July. The traditions the Tories 
have inherited from Lord Beaconsfield should make them eager to 
be in power at the earliest moment possible to resist Russia; yet 
they show more eagerness to have Mr. Gladstone settle the ques- 
tion by vigorous diplomatic action. It is their question, however, 
and Mr. Gladstone will show his wisdom by leaving it to them, 
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and if possible in such a shape as will put before them the choice 
between fighting and backing down. That was the shape in which 
he found things when he took office in 1880, as he has never ceased 
to remind them. To fight with Irelandin a condition of smothered 
rebellion, will be as good as impossible; to back down from the 
legacy left them by their patron saint is another impossibility. 
THE FLUX OF BRITISH PARTIES. 
HE news of a coalition proposed between the English Tories 
and the Whig adherents of Lord Hartington, reminds us once 
more that in English parties, as in our own, there is not that de- 
It is true 
that since the Revolution of 1688 the distinction of Whig and Tory 
always has tended to reappear. But through that part of the 
eighteenth century, which falls between the accession of the House 
of Hanover in 1714, and the outbreak of the French Revolution 
in 1789, it hardly canbe said that this was the real dividing line in 
English politics. All who accepted the Hanoverian succession as a 
permanent and rightful arrangement were in truth Whigs; and 
after 1745 this soon came to include the whole people of Great 
Britain. When the Scotch Episcopal Church began to pray for 
King George, the Jacobite cause was confessedly lost, even al- 
though some of the older members rose from their knees, took 
snuff, and conversed with each other aloud while the prayer was 
read. It was not a Tory party which drove Sir Robert Walpole— 
the great Whig minister who had kept out the Pretender—from 
power, after he had announced that he had their price in his 
pocket. Nor was it as a Tory that George III. organized that op- 
position to his own ministers which did so much to demoralize 
politics in the earlier and more active years of his reign. 

It was the explosion on the Continent in 1789 which gave the 
distinction of Whig and Tory a new lease of life. The reaction 
against the violences of France crystallized the merely Conserva- 
tive party in England, as the party of resistance to change of 
any sort, and drove to the other camp those who believed that the 
safety of the nation from revolution was in the reform of abuses 
and in the extension of popular rights. But how unmeaning the 
distinction tended to become was seen in the case of Mr. Canning, 
the intellectual leader of the young anti-Jacobins, who in his later 
years was nearer to the Whigs than to the Tories ; and also by the 
fact that it was the Tories who made the great grant of Catholic 
emancipation. Sir Robert Peel, who was offended by Canning’s 
apparent readiness to coquette with Whiggery and Reform, was 
himself to represent the action of the same forces of party disso- 
lution, and to carry into effect the measure to which the Tories 
had offered the most steadfast opposition. 

Sir Robert’s repeal of the Corn Laws was a turning-point in 
the political career of two much younger men, who were to illus- 
trate in their own lives the fluid character of party organization in 
the face of principles. Mr. Disraeli began his career as a Radical 
of the Radicals ; Mr. Gladstone as a High Church Tory, whom his 
party regarded as their rising hope. But Mr. Disraeli found his 
way into the Tory camp to fight under Lord George Bentinck for 
Protection, while Mr. Gladstone became one of the group of Peel- 
ites who followed Sir Robert’s banner after his virtual expulsion 
from the Tory party, and did not for some years join themselves 
to the Whigs under the new designation of Liberals. In later life 
we find the two men arrayed against one another as each the lead- 
er of the party to which he had been the most opposed at the out- 
set. 


The fortunes of the Radical wing of the Liberal party are 
equally an illustration of the fluidity of party. Fifty years ago a 
Radical was a believer par excellence in the teachings of political 
economy. It was the very first of his principles that “he governs 
best who governs least.” He found fault with the Whigs for not 
following to their conclusion the doctrine of their own party plat- 
form, for not having faith enough in figures and statistics and the 
power of free competition to bring in the millennium. But now a 
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Radical is a man who believes that the State must do for the com- 
mon people more than ever any Tory believer in ‘ paternal gov- 
ernment had the hardihood to propose. The name remains the 
same ; the same social classes tend to put it on as a party badge ; but 
thesubstance of the doctrine has changed almost entirely. From 
Free Trade in everything,—in religion, in education, as much 
as in commerce—the new Radicals are swinging over towards 
Socialism. 

For many years past, indeed ever since Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded the Palmerstons, the Russells, and the Cornwall Lewises 
in the leadership of the Liberal party, the right or old Whig wing 
has been growing restive under the Radical tendencies which have 
been prevailing in its general policy. This old Whig faction con- 
sists of the great Revolution families, and of the retainers who 
have been gathered around them by patronage and social connec- 
tions. More than one proposal of the Radical wing of the party 
has given natural alarm to great land-owners like the Dukes of 
Argyle and Westminster, and the openness of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind to new ideas has led them to regard him as a very uncertain 
protection against the practical application of those proposals. 
His frank adoption of Mr. Jesse Collings’s idea of making allot- 
ments to the laborers at the public expense, as a first step toward 
restoring the peasant farmer class, was a signal to them that on 
this point Mr. Gladstone was ready to go much farther than was 
safe for their aristocratic and monopolizing land system. The 
Irish question was a God-send to them as giving them a decent 
excuse for bolting from the Liberal party with dignity ; and Mr. 
Chamberlain played into their hands by withdrawing from Mr. 
Gladstone the support of his section of the Radicals. 

Lord Salisbury is wise to discern the signs of the times if he 
had made—as is asserted—overtures to the Whigs at this juncture. 
The one task before English Conservatives of all sorts and shades 
is to keep Mr. Gladstone out of office for the remainder of his life. 
To do this thoroughly it is necessary to unite all the Conservatives 
of both parties, and to divide the Liberals. That is the signifi- 
cance of the new coalition. They have a common enemy, and 
Herod and Pilate—Old Whiggery and Toryism—must join hands 
for his destruction. To this end the lines between the two great 
parties must be redrawn, so as to include all on the Conservative 
side who think the rights of property the palladium of the State, 
and who value wealth more than men and human rights. 

The task of reconstruction will not be difficult, if we may 
judge from the hearty reception which men like Mr. Robert Lowe 
and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen have found as lords in the Tory 
ranks. It is manifest that an Old Whig makes a very good Tory, 
as Tories now go. He will not be asked to put on the new name ; 
that he is a Conservative is quite enough. The coalition therefore 
bids fair to be much more lasting than such coalitions generally 
are. And for the time it will beastrong one. The power of wealth 
and of the classes which form “ Society” is very great in Eng- 
land, and it constantly is reinforced by the adoption of rich men 
who have risen from the ranks, and who are eager to forget the 
pit whence they were digged. 

But that it is going to control England for any long period, we 
do not believe. Every great reform seems to be followed by a 
sort of reaction. The changes which lay implicit in the reform of 
1832, when power was transferred from the upper to the middle 
classes, were not brought about at once; there was even a period 
of Tory government first. So with the changes involved in the 
transfer of power from the middle classes to the common people, 
which was consummated last year. The new voters have not yet 
come to understand each other and to feel the extent of their own 
power. But they will learn all this in the course of a very few 
years, and they will find whom they can trust and whom they 
cannot. They will put the workings of the government into a 
shape corresponding to the shift of power which has taken place ; 
and then the day of Conservative domination will be at an end. 

The Home Rule question, while the most important one be- 
fore the English people, was also the mark behind which many 
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other issues were pressed to a conclusion. It was used to over- 
throw a great statesman, by some men who were themselves co- 
quetting with the idea before he announced his readiness for it. 
But after the election of last year the Tory leaders saw that Home 
Rule was not the best policy for their party. Under the stress of 
the Loyalist excitement in Ulster they had carried every seat not 
won by the Nationalists, leaving the Liberals without a single 
Irish member. To agree to Home Rule was to sacrifice nineteen 
Irish votes which they might regard as safe for themin the future. 
Without Ulster, as their leader said more than a year ago, the 
Tories hardly can secure a majority in the House of Commons, 
It was this that made them so lachrymose over the hypothetical 
sufferings of those brave and law-abiding people, the rioters of 
Belfast and Lurgan. But with a firm alliance between Mr. Par- 
nell and the Liberals, the value of Ulster to the Tories is distinct- 
ly diminishing. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.' 


APTAIN JOHN SMITH and other explorers of the Atlantic 
coast of America in the beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ry found a Canaan in New England and Virginia. But the land 
of promise has gradually moved westward, till now, nearly three 
centuries later, it rests in Southern California. Mr. Van Dyke’s 
description of this region may well recall some passages in Deu- 
teronomy. But our author is no seeker of old-world comparisons. 
He is a veteran hunter and lover of out-door life in all its forms, 
and yet as skilful with his pen as with his rod and gun. In this 
volume, with a warmth and directness born of thorough appre- 
ciation of his chosen home, he describes the varying aspects of its 
hills and valleys, its flora and fauna, in a picturesque style thor- 
oughly in keeping with his subject. The book transports its read- 
er to the broader light and purer air of the breezy hilltops on a 
clear summer day. As we read the earth is transfigured, the 
heaven brought nearer, and we inhale the fragrance of the Garden 
of Eden. Yet the author indites no romance in the sense of being 
untrue to his facts. He simply transmits the feeling of exhilara- 
tion which the atmosphere surrounding him has produced. At 
times he checks himself to point out some hard, ugly, trouble- 
some fact of California life, but the cireumambient air even then 
allows the annoyance to appear only as a picturesque blur on the 
splendid landscape. 

In other books “ The Still Hunter,” “‘ Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
California,’ our author has described at length the sporting life of 
California. Here he partially unfolds the brilliant panorama 
which nature has painted,and thus turns his attention to man’s 
attempts at improvement. He laughs pleasantly at the farmers 
who try to transfer to California ideas and methods suited to Min- 
nesota, or with grimmer countenance denounces the disposition to 
shirk work because “ nowhere else does nature more for so little 
labor.” Here is his picture of the American settler’s home of 
thirty years ago : 

“The first American settlers lived much as the Spanish did. 
Their herds ran at large over a thousand hills and dales, and 
their only work was to ride about and look after them. The new- 
comer’s table, like that of his predecessor, was laden with meat, 
beans, peppers and wheaten cakes, with coffee, tea and chocolate ; 
but milk, butter, vegetables, fruits, ete., were almost unknown 
luxuries. To have milk would require a pasture fence; or else a 
cow had to be picketed out and attended to; or one had to be 
lassoed or driven into the corral every day. During milking her 
tail and hind legs always had to be lashed together, for the old 
Spanish long-horned cow was constitutionally opposed to being 
milked in any other way. There was something touchingly 
human in her vigorous demand for the ceremony, and in her 
resignation when it was duly performed. She had most evident 
objections to being touched for any other purpose than the tying. 
To that she submitted with the purest serenity, and then was 
willing to be milked by a child. But all this was such a nuisance 
that butter and cream, instead of lubricating the machinery of 
life, materially increased the friction. The fencing and protection of 
the garden against the numerous enemies that concentrated their 
forces upon such isolated spots during the long summer, when 
everything from a cow to a cabbage-bug is crazy for something 
green, made it much easier to go without vegetables than to raise 
them. For similar reasons it was more convenient to dispense 
with chickens, hogs, and other smaller matters than to take the 
trouble necessary to raise and keep them. Hence the ranch- 
house of thirty years ago was often a solitary building on a bare- 
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looking. plain. Its whitewashed walls shone afar through the 
waving heat, but around it was no sign of an orchard, garden or 
anything green except the little grass around the wet spot formed 
by the spring. Often there was no barn or any kind of out-build- 
ing, some room in the house or the spacious porch being used to 
shelter the ranch tools and machinery, which consisted only of 
saddles and bridles, lariats, branding-irons and spurs; while all 
the animals ran at large except one or two horses picketed out, 
which were used to catch or drive up others. The corral, a little 
yard into which stock is often driven when it is necessary to catch 
some of it, and the house formed about all that was to be seen, 
and the whole at a distance often looked like a rock or two on a 
shimmering desert.” 

The cattle ranch has passed away. Then came sheep-farming, 
wheat-farming, bee-farming, orange growing, vineyards, and what 
not? Mr. Van Dyke takes delight in overthrowing the fetish of ir- 


rigation, and gives the following contrast as indicating the truth :° 


“Twenty-five years ago almost every vineyard and orchard in 
the State was upon the lowest ground attainable, and even there 


was kept in a chronic state of soak from a ditch. To-day most of 


the vineyards are on high, dry lands, and not irrigated at all for 
wine-grapes ; while peaches, apricots, etc., are grown in thousands 
of places without water, and corn-crops of thirty-five and forty 
bushels to the acre have been raised on land fifty feet or more 
from underground water, on a rainfall of only fifteen inches, every 
drop of which fell before the seed was planted.” 

We have quoted from the prosy, practical part of Mr. Van 
Dyke’s book. For his glowing sketches of plant and animal life, 
let the reader get the book itself. He will findno more entertain- 
ing summer reading. Later he can go and test its truth for him- 
self. 


A MUNICH ARTIST: A VISIT TO GABRIEL MAX. 
HE second of June, 1885, at five P. M. sharp, I stood before the 
door of the famous painter, Gabriel Max, and knocked for 
admittance. This painter is, as generally reported, an eccentric ; 
he lives in entire solitude, without any intercourse with other ar- 
tists. It is not easy for strangers to see him ; he is generally not at 
home for callers. After many diplomatic negotiations with Mrs. 
Max, I received permission to call upon him. Mrs. Max had told 
him that a young American would like to make his acquaint- 
ance; this request he answered, as I was told afterwards, ‘ Let 
him visit the devil, but not me!” but after a while he agreed, and 
appointed a certain afternoon when I should have the honor to 
see him. The appointed day came. I rang the bell with palpitat- 
ing heart ; a handsome girl with smiling countenance opened the 
door, but seeing a stranger, she said bluntly : “‘ Nobody at home! ”’ 
and tried to slam the door in my face. With presence of mind I 
cried out: “Stop! I have an appointment with the professor 
himself!” at the same time handing her my card. Having exam- 
ined me from top to toe very attentively, and seemingly being 
satisfied with my appearance, she said to me ina half bashful 
way that it might be that the professor was at home. The house 
had two entrances, and one of the professor’s favorite habits was 
to come through the back door. Oifshe went. ‘ They lie every- 
where,” I murmured, half angry, half amused; my next thought 
was that very probably the professor came through the back door. 
The servant girl made her re-appearance, and led me into a kind 
of reception room, which looked rather cold and bare for an ar- 
tist’s room. The door suddenly opened as of itself, and Max en- 
tered, stared at me for a long, long time, and because I had noth- 
ing else to do I did the same at him. His appearance presented 
nothing of interest ; he is a short, stout man, with a face of no re- 
markable characteristics to remind one that he is one of the great- 
est of living painters. The situation became painful ; then witha 
sudden start he asked: “What do you desire?” This question 
was putin suchastrange manner that for several moments I 
yas thoroughly perplexed ; after that I tried to flatter him. It is 
against my rule, but it seemed I had to do it. I spoke several, as 
I thought, very fine phrases, yet they made not the least impres- 
sion on him. It seemed to me that there would be no chance for 
a conversation. Mutual taciturnity, lasting several minutes, again 
very painful. After that he asked ; ‘Would you like to see my 
studies? ’’ I answered yes. ‘‘ Come in,” he said, and we left the 
unfriendly room, and through another one, containing some par- 
rots and monkeys which made a terrible noise, then through the 
yard to the rear part of the house, entered the studio, consisting 
of two halls and two or three rooms. He showed me some of his 
pictures, and made very dry remarks, for instance, “‘ Of course you 
know it,’ ‘You have seen it before,” etc. The studio was in 
great disorder. He told me that he was going next week to his 
country seat in Ausmerland, at the beautiful lake of Starnberg. 
Now I began to talk in a lively manner, upon different subjects, 
especially art. At once we found ourselves in the midst of an an- 
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imated conversation ; he was no longer the bashful man, but a 
pleasant and of course interesting entertainer, and thus one of the 
most curious and attractive hours of my life glided away. A clock 
struck six; I had to depart. He accompanied me to the yard, 
took cordial leave of me, and invited me to visit him at his coun- 
try seat during the coming summer. 

At present Gabriel Max is one of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the Germanart. Heisa man of great genius, but 
his partial and strange style has given to many minds strong of- 
fence. In this century, in which the majority of civilized man- 
kind banish all belief in the supernatural, or show only a care- 
less indifference concerning it, Gabriel Max with his mystical pic- 
tures is a very singular figure. Through this new direction, which 
he pursues and cultivates, he became quickly celebrated. The re- 
markable drawings, ‘‘ The Symphonies of Beethoven,” were the 
first step to his fame. ‘The art of painting of to-day demands as 
chief things truth and expression, yet most painters reflect only 
superficially upon the choice of motives, and are careless in exe- 
cution. Gabriel Max is not one of these; his best works show a 
scrupulous carefulness and earnest enthusiasm. In this respect he 
is a model for all young art students. His compositions are finely 
invented and exactly executed, he chooses always the most suit- 
able moment, mostly when the object is in a certain repose, and he 
endeavors to avoid dramatic effects. Among the large numbers 
of his works are many ingenious pictures, but all make the same 
weird impression on the spectator. He abuses the beautiful in an 
unpardonable manner by following his own fantasies. For an 
artist he has too much selfishness; he can realize on the canvas 
nothing but his peculiar thoughts,—a failing to which a man of 
his learning should be superior. 

His ‘‘ Catharine Emmerick,’’ (the newest picture) “‘ Der Vivi- 
sector,”’ ‘‘ Es ist voll bracht,” are sad aberrations of the modern 
art, and strongly to be condemned, though they have many good 
qualities. Those which are painted with a more healthy compre- 
hension, like ‘* Die Lowenbraut,” and “‘ Des Wirthen Téchterlein,”’ 
are of high beauty, but afflicted with a too bitter melancholy. 
Even his best creations, the religious paintings, especially the Ma- 
donnas, are not free from this fault, but they are yet worthy to be 
praised, because, since the old masters, no pictures have been made 
with so much religious power and influence. 

In his technical methods he is admirable,—in particular the 
correctness and surety of his drawing, the simplicity of his com- 
positions, and the happy ability to express the inner feelings of a 
human being. His outlines are sharp and clear, yet of an agree- 
able softness; in detail he is always beautiful. His lights and 
shadows are harmonious and pleasant to the eye; with the small- 
est means and with little effort he attains surprising effects. His 
coloring is clean and pure, but too weak and moderate ; he favors 
the misty, light colors; the harmonious oppositions are fortunately 
chosen, but without courage; he fears to make use of bright tints. 

It is an irreparable loss for German art, and for universal art, 
that a man like Max, who overshadows in so many respects the 
majority of living painters, lost the right way, and instead of bet- 
tering and refining the uncertain taste of the people, confounded 
it completely. C.S. H. 


TO-MORROW. 
FFNO-MORROW ! Do we dread it for our own, 
We, thro’ whose glass the last sands soon will run ? 
Sack to no chaos roll the stars and sun; 
Not heaven, nor earth, will hold an Anarch’s throne, 
Whatever comets gleam, or meteors fall. 
Ominous tremors shake this earthly ball : 
Ruin-strewn Egypt, Burmah’s fervid zone, 
Snows by the Russian giant tracked with fear, 
Poland, whose ashes glow with Bismarck’s tread ; 
Ireland, whose hunger-moans disturb the air: 
While labor quits his mine and loom, to hear 
Satanic whispers. Yet, God is not dead, 
The sunset clouds a bow of promise wear. 
To-morrow’s name is Hope. Away, Despair! 


H. HARTSHORNE. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
FIXHE London correspondence of Mr. Smalley with the New 
York Tribune has been a constant source of irritation to the 
great majority of the readers of that journal, and it was not, 
therefore, a surprise to find this editorial paragraph in the issue 
of the 8th instant: 
“Our regular London correspondent’s cable letter on the results of the 


English elections contains much acrid criticism of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Home Rule cause. It is needless to say that THE TRIBUNE is not in sym- 
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pathy with his jubilant views of the great statesman’s defeat. On the con- 
trary we regret deeply that Englishmen have failed to show they love justice 
and fair play so sincerely that they can be just and fair even to lreland.” 

“ Acrid criticism’’ was not by any means too strong an ex- 
pression. Mr. Smalley’s dispatch was throughout a shrill and 
hysterical scream of rejoicing at Mr. Gladstone’s defeat. In the 
columns of a London Tory journal it would have been well placed, 
but American readers are substantially of one mind on the other 
side. It might be a useful experience for Mr. Smalley to spend a 
season in this country, in order to re-acquire some idea of its 
temper. 

* * * 

AFTER all that has been said respecting the responsibility 
assumed by the government in accepting the Bartholdi statue, 
the House of Representatives has refused to appropriate a dollar 
toward the cost of putting the statue in place and conducting 
proper inauguration ceremonies. The government oilicials and 
others most interested in the matter regarded a suitable appropri- 
ation as a matter of course, concerning which there could not be 
any question. The government was committed, the honor of the 
country was at stake, the Senate had taken action, and the House 
could not possibly stultify the Administration and wantonly in- 
sult the people of France by virtually telling them they could 
take their gift home again for all the honorable representatives 
cared, for the House would have nothing to do with it. But it 
seems the present House is quite capable of accomplishing the 
impossible in some directions, and the appropriation for the 
Bartholdi statue has been distinctly rejected. It seems that about 
$50,000 will be required to finish the work of erecting the statue 
and to carry out the programme arranged for the inauguration, 
and just what will be done about it remains to be seen. The 
Senate has embodied an appropriation of $56,000 in the Sundry 
Civil bill, but if the will of the House remains as heretofore ex- 
pressed this appropriation also will be stricken out. 

* * * 

THE Duke of Argyll, who is deserving of consideration, not- 
withstanding his Dukeship, pays us the compliment of endeavor- 
ing to influence American public opinion. He explains to us very 
kindly that we have probably misconceived the Irish question, 
We have the idea, he thinks, that Ireland’s relations to the 
British Empire are like those of one of the States to the American 
Union. Asa matter of fact, it may be said with the fullest con- 
fidence that few of those who have any influence over the opinion 
of this country fail to understand the case very much better than 
“his Grace” apparently imagines. The manner in which Ireland 
became joined with England, and the means by which the Union 
has been maintained have become historically familiar to many 
Americans, and the demand of the Irish people for the right of 
making and administering their own laws within reasonable 
limitations is recognized here upon its own merits, without 
depending, to any material degree, upon political analogies or 
examples. Nor would it be, indeed, very safe to attempt the 
elucidation of any exterior questions by a resort to the analogy of 
the American Union and its States, for the simple reason that the 
relations of these form one oF the questions upon which American 
views materially differ. As between a “ Jeffersonian Democrat,” of 
the severest and simplest pattern, and a Centralist of the modern 
type, there is a wide space. 


REVIEWS. 


_ RECOLLECTIONS OF COLLEGE LIFE, at Marshall College, Mercers- 





burg, Pa., from 1839 to 1845: A Narrative with Reflections. 
By Rev. Theodore Appel, D. D. Reading, Pa.: Daniel Miller. 


1886. 
ARSHALL COLLEGE,—named after one of the worthiest and 
I greatest of Americans, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 


Court,—was established at Mercersburg, a village amid the moun- 
tain ranges on the southern border of Pennsylvania, in 1836, and 
there remained for about ten years, when it was united, at Lan- 
easter, with Franklin College, under the present joint name of 
Franklin and Marshall. It was the representative of the educa- 
tional movement among the membership,—mostly located in Penn- 
sylvania and in the communicating Shenandoah Valley of Mary- 
land and Virginia,—of what was then both officially and commonly 
known as the German Reformed Church,—that Calvinistic body 
whose confession of faith was formulated by Ursinus, in the cate- 
chism of Heidelberg, in 1653. This was the church of a large por- 
tion of the German immigrants to Pennsylvania; it included many 
of the most laborious, frugal, and patient of the Rhine peasantry, 
who from all their surroundings and associations were shy of the 
allurements of colleges and seminaries, and who were therefore 
only brought into line as supporters of the ambitious little institu- 
tion at Mercersburg by the faithful and devoted etforts of their 
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pastors and a small circle of cultivated laity. Dr. Appel, in the 
present volume, describes the hard questioning put to him when 
he was about starting for college, in 1839, as to the ‘‘ use of so much 
education and learning?” “ Halfa century ago,” he says, “ our 
Gerinan people in Eastern Pennsylvania were not generally aware 
of the fact that the times were changing, and that they demanded 
a higher grade of culture in the ministry, as well asin other pro- 
fessions.”’ 

During the few years that the college remained at Mercers- 
burg, it had the advantage of the services of three remarkable 
men. ‘The first of these was the first president, Frederick Augus- 
tus Rauch, a German exile, who gave the institution a strong for- 
ward start in the comparatively brief term of his control, and who 
contributed to the scholarship of which it was the representative 
by some able and original treatises on moral and mental philosophy. 
A later president was the Rev. John W. Nevin, who so recently 
died at Lancaster, at a ripe old age, and whose notabie career we 
outlined in the notice of his decease. The third important figure 
was Dr. Philip Schaff, who came from Germany to Mercersburg 
in 1844, as Professor of German, and who labored there with suc- 
cess, laying the foundations of his present fame as a scholar, and 
beginning the work of authorship and publication which has since 
attained so large proportions. He passed, later, over into the 
Presbyterian church, compensating the change of Dr. Nevin who 
had come from it into the German Reformed. 

The present volume is an interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to Pennsylvania history. It traces the rise of the college at 
Mercersburg, with dates, names, and details, and enables an in- 
telligent reader to see and comprehend the development of an 
important element in the diverse population of this State. Rev. 
Dr. Appel, the author, writes with an intimate personal knowledge 
of the facts, as far back as 1839, and he presents them very pleas- 
ingly. With some carefulness, the traces of which are apparent, 
he speaks of the controversial episodes which shook the Reformed 
church—Dr. Berg’s attacks on the Roman church, and his differ- 
ences with Nevin and Schaff; Dr. Nevin’s resistance to “ revival ” 
methods and the “ anxious bench ;” and the insistence of the Mer- 
cersburg men upon catechetical training as the true method of 
bringing members into the church. In an excellent introdue- 
tion to the body of the book, by President Thomas Gilmore Appel, 
of Franklin and Marshall College, these subjects are alse 
treated of generally. Speaking of the Mercersburg teachers, he 
says: ‘The work required of these men comprehended also the 
laying of the foundations of a theology that should fitly represent 
the life of an Anglo-German church, which could not be just a copy 
or reproduction of Puritanism or extreme Calvinism. - a= 
was felt that if this old church of the Reformation had a mission 
to perform among the religious bodies of this nation, it must be 
true to itself, and work out a theology of its own,’—the view 
which is held throughout the book. 


Wuat’s To BE DoNE? A Romance by N. G. Tchernychewsky. 
Translated by Benj. R. Tucker, Boston. f : 
The art of fiction has reached its highest point in the hands of 

two Russians of our own times, and naturally translators turn to 

general Russian literature in the hope of finding a whole treasure- 
house full of gems. ‘The long dull book before us which Mr. 

Benjamin R. Tucker has taken the trouble to translate, is not 

likely to make anyone believe that Tourgenieff’s and Tolstoi’s 

genius is shared by many of their contemporaries. Mr. Tucker is, 
we perceive, the editor and publisher of a paper which is termed 

“the pioneer of Anarchy in America,” and he announces this pro- 

duction as one that is dear to the Russian Nihilists and accepted 

by them beyond all others as a faithful portraiture. Accordingly 
we must expect to find the work permeated by the leaven of 
revolution and disorder, and to see strange gods worshiped. The 
special phase of social ferment which the author undertakes to 
illustrate is the superiority of free unions for men and women in- 
stead of indissoluble marriages. Vera, the heroine, who is un- 
happily situated in her home with a bad mother and a weak 
father, marries Lopoukhoff to escape her degrading thraldom, and 
for a time is very happy. Then new desires assert themselves: 
she feels that her husband’s friend Kirsanoff is essential to her 
existence, and after battling for a time with this first passion she 
confesses it to Lopoukhoif. Lopoukhotfis penetrated with what 
we may as well call the “anarchical” spirit in its most compre- 
hensive, ardent and generous shape, and at once sacrifices himself 
to his wife’s love for Kirsanoff. He goes away for a time, leaving 
the two to live together, and finally destroys himself. Vera mar- 
ries Kirsanofl, and the two are entirely happy and congenial. 

Such a story evinces to most people an absence not only of in- 

telligence but of that instinctive sense of humor which is one of 

the forces which keep society balanced and from becoming a bat- 
tle between opposing insanities and absurdities. 
George Sand remarks in one of her letters, “It is not easy for 
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women to combine philosophy and chastity.”” Judging by the 
eccentricities of emancipated heroines there is profound truth in 
her remark. George Sand’s genius, and her passions and her 
errors seem to lay bare their own foundations in such a disclosure. 
And this character of Vera, who longs for freedom, for dignity; 
not to hold herself a slave and cheap, but to become a free, re- 
sponsible individual being, recognizing her own sacredness, fails 
to grasp the idea of what makes life a vital reality for her own sex. 
The one use of novels which aim to change the relations of the 
sexes is that they set us to thinking about certain things which 
we ordinarily accept as daily blessings, like blue sky and sun- 
shine,—the necessity of permanence ‘and habit to give human 
beings a chance to think their best thoughts and act their best 
actions: to teach us the worth of endurance, of duty achieved, 
existence purified and love made sacred and real. 

Vera is shown to be successful in her whole career: she es- 
tablishes a shop which gives work and good prices to large num- 
bers of her own sex, and the rich profits are besides divided be- 
tween herself and her fortunate workwomen. This however is to 
Mr. Tucker’s mind not true co-operation, and he remarks in a 
note that after equitable wages had been paid, the scale of prices 
to consumers should have been reduced so that there might be 
universal participation in the advantages reaped. Whether we 
hold these principles final or not, at least such ideas may be fruit- 
ful in practice and experiment, and this is a worthy part of the 
novel, which is otherwise wholly displeasing and wholly inartistic. 
The changes and fluctuations of feminine feeling are disclosed 
without giving us an idea of their nobility and truth. There is a 
commonness in the scenes of emotion and of crisis. George Sand 
has over and over again told a story with a similar moral, but she 
has told it as a poet and an artist may, every touch elucidating 
the meaning, every theory clothed in appropriate artistic forms. 
Here everything jars and displeases: we are repulsed rather than 
charmed and touched by the attitude of the heroine: and instead 


of fascinating, her intense feelings bore the reader. 


Fest GEDICHTE. PoEMs BY H. A. RATTERMANN. Cincinnati: 
1886. In Honor of the Golden Wedding of Gustav and Sophie 
Koerner, June 17,1886. [The Song of Joy. Allegory, per- 
formed at the Turnhall, Belleville, Illinois. Ode.] 

This attractive little book of fifty-four pages is a characteristic 
tribute by a German student to fellow Germans. Gustav Koerner 
is one of the Nestors of that generation of Germans who were ex- 
iles from their native country after the failure of the Revolution of 
1848. Settled in the West, they soon made their influence felt far 
beyond the limits of the State in which they made their home. 
Koerner himself was a leader of the German Republic: ins, and was 
Governor of Illinois and subsequently a diplomatic representative 
of his adopted country abroad. Rattermann belongs to a younger 
generation of our German fellow-citizens, and he is ‘mainly known 
by his researches in the early history of our German population, 
published in the long series of The Pionier, a German magazine 
which he edited in Cincinnati for many years. Koerner himself is 
the author of a capital book about the German immigrants of the 
first half of this century. In this little volume we find the younger 
scholar paying tribute to the elder on the rare occasion of a golden 
wedding, and | thus making an enduring testimonial of the earnest 
affection with which the happy old age of this leader of Germans 
in the West is crowned. The verses are cast in classic mould, and 
fitly typify the sound education of our German citizens of scholar- 
ship. The schools of the West under their fostering care have 
done much to perpetuate in this country the best traditions of the 
Fatherland. This little book may well be commended to all Ger- 
man students and readers. 

THE WorKS OF HONORE DE BALZAC. EUGENIE GRANDET. 
294. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Eugénie Grandet shines out from Balzac’s gallery of women 
with a beauty and charm beyond all others of his creations, and 
her reality gives worth to the great novelist’s conceptions of dif- 
ferent female characters. That he should have known how to draw 
an Eugénie makes the daughters of Pére Goriot, and the Duchess 
de Lange: ais more credible. The character of Eugénie is that ofa 
perfect woman; it is portrayed within close limits, it is true, but 
limits wide enough to includesweetness, fortitude, faith, constancy, 
nobility and passion,—everything indeed which endears and sanc- 
tifies woman to the imagination. She is at the beginning of the 
story a reed shaken by the wind at any thoughts of displeasing her 
father, the old miser, who domineered over his household, forbid- 
ding, depressing, thwarting every generous impulse which he could 
govern. It is impossible for reality or imagination to surpass the 
pictures of sordid gloom, apathy and dulness which Balzac paints 
with a wonderful minuteness and completion of detail as a back- 
ground for the human lives whose secrets he is to disclose. You 
feel here the grimness, the bareness, the hideousness of the Gran- 
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det ménage: you shiver with Madame Grandet and Eugénie as 
they cower over the foot-warmer in the chilly autumn days before 
the fire is lighted: you experience ennui at the scanty meals, the 
silence, the gloom, ‘the intolerable weight ofa perpetual and erush- 
ing tyranny. This girlhood had been the long preparation for Eu- 
génie’s womanhood, which begins with the advent of her cousin 
from Paris. The little love idyl which ensues, the occasional talks 
in the garden, the one long deep kiss in the passage, is a momen- 
tary break of sunlight ina long life of gloom. But Eugénie be- 
lieves for a time that she possesses a secret of happiness which no 
one can rob her of. Her cousin goes away, but he is to return! A 
vain hope, but a long, sweet hope; ifa falsehood, a blessed false- 
hood which transmutes a gray, monotonous, isolated existence into 
one linked to all that makes the worth of human experience. Her 
cousin, like everyone else in the book except Eugénie, her mother, 
and Nanon, the servant, is sordid, faithless, willing to sell his soul 
for gain. Eugénie redeems his honorable name,—promotes his 
ambitious marriage in Paris, and she goes on her own loveless and 
Itis the most sombre of sombre pictures. One might 
ask if Eugénie’s faith and love and religion and goodness were not 
a light unseen,—a fountain wholly wasted,—poured out in a desert 
which refreshed no thirsty soul. But it is not so. She has one 
consolation which enriches her life; she has given her gift, and 
everything is made endurable wed the faithfulness of her own heart. 


AUTHORS A ND PU ‘BLISHERS. 


PYVHE death of Paul Hamilton Hayne, (on the 6th instant, at his 

home, “ Copse Hill,” near Augusta, Ga.), removes the most 
prominent of the Southern group of poets, and one of the truest 
and most honorable of all our writers of verse. It is a satisfaction 
for us to recall that his work was recognized and sympathetically 
described in THE AMERICAN, (ina careful article by Mr. E. L. 
Didier), in January, 1882, and that our readers have at various 
times had the pleasure of seeing his verses printed in our pages. 
He was in his rr: -fifth year, ha wing been born January Ist, 1832, 
at Charleston, 8. C. His son, William H. Hayne, is also well 
known to readers of THE AMERIC AN, as a poet of fine expression. 

Mr. H. 8. Edwards, in a letter in the Macon Telegraph, says: 
“Paul Hayne’s death was not unexpected to him or to his friends, 
though they and he, for the sake of their friendship, sought to con- 
ceal its approach. I think he realized, when he wrote his poem for 
the May Harper’s called ‘ Face to Face,’ that the realization of his fate 
was upon him. Indeed, the summons had already gone forth, and 
‘Face to Face,’ with its beautiful faith and tender confidence, was 
the answer that sprung from the heart of the man. . . . He 
kept his true condition from his family as long as possible. The 
day came, however, not two weeks since, w hen he felt it his duty 
to tell his wife all. He walked to the glass and pointed to his fallen 
cheeks and to his fading eyes. That, “he said to her, means paral- 
ysis, and that the end of brain work; and standing in the middle 
of the room, a moment later, he lifted his hand to heaven and 
pledged his resignation to God.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have undertaken an illustrated edition of 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damosel,” with twelve full-page illustrations 
and several pen-and-ink drawings by Kenyon Cox. 

John Burroughs has returned from his travels in the West. 
J.T. Trowbridge is just back from a trip to California. 
Francis Parkman, the historian, has returned from his Canadian 
camping out. Henry Harland (Sidney Luska) is visiting Paris, 

and has quarters at No. 6 Rue Gavhussae. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers, who catalogue the ‘ 30th Thousand ”’ 
of Mrs. Jackson’s “‘ Ramona,” issue as a circular sheet an interest- 
ing description, (in a letter to the San Francisco Chronicle), of a 
visit to scenes described in the book. The place of Ramona’s 
home is identified with the Camulos Ranch, a tract of fourteen 
hundred acres of farm and fruit land, eighteen miles west of New- 
hall, in the Santa Clara valley. ‘‘It is all,” says the writer, ‘as 
Mrs. Jackson describes it. One recognizes at once the various 
places where this and that scene was enacted, and the characters 
of the story become living realities. . . . Shewas at Camulos less 
than twenty-four hours, and yet her description of the ranch-house 
and of its surroundings is wonderfully perfect. How she saw so 
much and remembered it all so well isa marvel. There are the 
corrals, where the band of Temecula Indians sheared the sheep ; 
the barn from which Alessandro took the saddle on the night of 
his and Ramona’s departure from the ranch; the willows, near 
which the lovers were surprised by the Sefiora Moreno; and 
the thicket of wild mustard through which Father Salviederra was 
slowly making his way when Ramona came suddenly upon him. 
No detail of construction or location seems to have escaped no- 
tice.”’ 

The novel by Gogol, “Taras Bulba,” which Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, have just issued, will be followed, they state, by a 
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series of the great realist’s works, which is in preparation, and 
partly in press. Gogol was the predecessor, and in large measure 
the master and teacher, of Turgenieff, Tolstoi, and others. Gogol 
was born in 1809 or 1810 and died in 1852. 

Mr. Chas. G. Leland does not abandon, in England, his re- 
searches concerning the early inhabitants of North America. Ata 
late meeting of the Royal Society of Literature he read a paper on 
“« The Legends of the Algonquin Indians of New England.” 

As we are in part responsible,—having used a paragraph to 
that effect sent out by a publishing firm,—for the statement that 
Alice Wellington Rollins is the wife of the Surrogate of New York, 
Mr. Daniel G. Rollins, it is proper to say, on the authority of The 
Critic, that this is not the case. Her husband is Mr. Daniel M. 
Rollins, formerly a merchant. 

Maemillan & Co. have in preparation a catalogue of their pub- 
lications. It will be classified and indexed, containing all of their 
own publications, besides the miscellaneous works of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. With the index it is calculated the 

-atalogue will make a volume of nearly 150 pages. 

Lady Colin Campbell is collecting her essays from The Sat- 
urday Review. They will be published soon by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co., under the title, “ A Book of the Running Brook 
and Still Waters.” The papers relate chiefly to the culture and 
-apture of fresh-water fish. 

Of our recently deceased friend and contributor, Lloyd P. 
Smith, Mr. W. F. Poole, of the Chicago Public Library, spoke 
justly and sympathetically in the conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, at Milwaukee, on the 7th instant. Mr. Poole, 
in the course of his remarks, said: “‘ His name is on our pro- 
gramme to read a paper on ‘The Great Enemy of Books.’ I have 
here a letter from him dated May 10, announcing his intention to 
be present, and giving the subject of his paper. It is in his usual 
sportive vein, and a perfect type of his mind and temperament 
when in health. To me the death of our friend came as a deep 
personal affliction. I made his acquaintance at the Librarians’ 
Convention in 1853, and ever since that time we have been fre- 
quent correspondents. I never passed through Philadelphia with- 
out visiting him at his library or at hishome in Germantown. He 
was the host of the members of the Association when it was formed 
in Philadelphia in 1876, and he has attended all its conferences ex- 
cept the one at Lake George. He was one of our number who 
attended the international conference in London in 1877, and was 
one of its vice-presidents. A more lovely spirit and genial com- 
panion never lived. His sonorous laugh was something to be re- 
membered. He was a fine classical scholar, and Latin to him was 
almost a vernacular. He loved to think and talk and write in 
Latin, and his letters were often of half and sometimes wholly in 
Latin. His mind had a medieval tinge, which led him to take de- 
light in the monkish Latin of the Middle Ages. He was by na- 
ture and habit a Conservative, and he had a right to be one. He 
was the librarian of the oldest library in the country, where his 
father was librarian before him. He believed in what is old rather 
than what is new, and in this respect was a typical Philadelphian.” 





A. H. Bullen, continuing his reprints of old English plays, is 
preparing a reissue of “ Arden of Feversham,” which has by some 
been attributed to Shakespeare himself. 

E. W. Howe, whose third novel, ‘“‘A Moonlight Boy,” has just 
been issued, is the editor and principal proprietor of the Atchison 
(Kan.) Globe, a daily established nine years ago, and now on a 
fairly remunerative basis. He isentirely Western in origin and 
affiliations. 

A “Dictionary of Boston,” modeled after the celebrated ‘ Dic- 
kens’ Dictionary of London,” is to be issued by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. It iscompiled by Edwin M. Bacon, editor of the Bos- 
ton Post, and formerly of the Boston Advertiser, and promises to 
be the most comprehensive volume yet written about the Hub. 

“Not in the Prospectus,” an attractive novel of foreign travel 
by Parker Danforth, will be shortly published in Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s ‘Riverside Paper Series.”’ It will be followed 
by Bishop’s collection of sketches, “‘ Choy Susan and other Sto- 
ries.”’ 

Messrs. A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco, announce that 
notwithstanding the terrible shock of the fire of the 30th of last 
April, they are now engaged in re-manufacturing the stock of vol- 
umes consumed on that day, and that the next volume,—Vol. V. 
—of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s great work will be issued during the 
latter part of the present month. It covers the period of gold dis- 
covery in 1849, and will be of very great general, as well as local, 
interest. 

Extra volumes of the “Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science” are announced. It is intended 
to print them in a style uniform with the regular issue, but to 
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publish each volume by itself. The first of these, to appear early 
in the Autumn, will be “ The Republic of New Haven: A History 
of Municipal Evolution,” by Chas. H. Levermore, Ph. D., a vol- 
ume of about 300 pages, 8vo, with various diagrams and an in- 
dex. The price will be $2, or $1.25 to those who are subscribers 
to the “Studies.” 

The American Sunday-School Union (1122 Chestnut St., Phila.), 
offers a premium of one thousand dollars for the best book, writ- 
ten for the Society, upon the Christian obligations of property 
and labor. The book “must be popular in character, of a high 
order of merit, and consist of not less than 60,000 nor more than 
100,000 words.”’ Manuscripts must be submitted to the Commit- 
tee of Publication on or before November 1,1887. The offer is 
made in accordance with the terms and conditions of the John C. 
Green fund. The accepted manuscript is to become the property 
of the S. S. Union, on payment of the premium. Each writer, it is 
prescribed, will be expected to suggest an appropriate title to his 
work; and will be allowed the widest practicable freedom in the 
form and style of treatment, and in the phases of the subject em- 
phasized. The Society, however, expects writers to present the 
Christian principles underlying the general subject, free from the 
prejudice and bias of current controversies. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce as just ready a 
complete edition, in octavo, illustrated, of the poems of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne. The price is $3.00. The same publishers will 
soon issue a book by a new author “The Full Stature of a Man. 
A Life Story. By Julian Warth.” As in “The Reverend Idol,” 
the hero is a minister, of independent thought and action. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

HE most interesting announcement concerning American peri- 
odicals is the now authorized statement that Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons intend within a short time to begin the publication 
of a new illustrated monthly magazine. This information, though 
then apparently contradicted, was given some time ago, but it 
appears this time to be official. The new comer will be known as 
Scribner's Magazine, though it is in no sense a revival of the old 
Scribner’s Monthly, which was repiaced by The Century. The date 
for the appearance of the first number has not yet been decided 
upon. It will not be definitely fixed until all the necessary ar- 
rangements for conducting such an enterprise have been com- 
pleted. Itis not unlikely, however, that the first number will 

appear late this year or early in 1887. 

The July number of The Presbyterian Review has some ex- 
tremely important papers; among others may be mentioned Prin- 
cipal D. H. MacVicar’s “ Romanism in Canada;” Prof. Robert 
Flint’s “ Classification of the Sciences,” and Prof. Edward Riggs’s 
“The Languages of Asia Minor and their Study, as related to 
Missionary Work.” 

The July issue of Wide Awake carries out a very fine photo- 
gravure of French’s statue of the “Minute Man,” at Concord, 
Mass., accompanying a ballad by Margaret Sidney on the subjects 
of his exploits. In the same number E. S. Brooks relates once 
more the forever timely details of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence procedure. 

The American Bookseller in its issue for the present week 
gives its annual educational number, containing an alphabetical 
reference list of all school books published in this country. 

To the July issue of the Magazine of American History the 
editor, Mrs. Lamb, contributes an excellent paper on the historic 
old homes in Lafayette Place, New York City. 

The July Overland Monthly, (San Francisco), opens Vol. viii. 
of the new series, and contains, amongst other articles, the follow- 
ing: “Irrigation and Drainage,” the latest California problem; by 
Hon. A. A. Sargent; a “Story of the South Dome” by the late 
Miss Santa Louise Anderson; “Crossing the California Sahara,” a 
frightful personal experience of prospectors; and “‘ With Crawford 
in Mexico,” Lieut. Hanna’s account of the recent campaign. 

The Church Review, which has been changed from a quarterly 
to a monthly magazine, is to be henceforth published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. The July number of the Review is just ready. 

The five hundredth anniversary of the founding of Heidel- 
berg University will be celebrated at Heidelberg in August of this 
year. A historical sketch of the old town, the Castle and the 
University, by Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell, will appear in the “ Mid- 
summer Holiday ” Century, the August number. Seventeen illus- 
trations from drawings and photographs will accompany the arti- 
cle. 

In the August issue of Harper’s Magazine William Winter has 
an interesting biographical sketch of Joe Jefferson. tracing bis 
dramatic talent down from a long line of distinguished ancestors, 
and explaining the phenomenal success of Rip Van Winkle. The 
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portrait of Mr. Jetferson as Bob Heres, by J. W. Alexander, which 
excited attention in the New York Academy exhibition two years 
ago, accompanies the article as the frontispie ce to this number of 
the Magazine. Other notable papers in the same issue include 
that on Detroit, by Edmund Kirke; Dudley Warner’s further 
contribution in “ Their Pilgrimage,” (describing Bar Harbor, the 
Natural Bridge, and the White Sulphur Springs) ; anda chatty 
descriptive article onsome of the captains of the leading transat- 
lantic lines of steamships. 

The Popular Science Monthly announces for the August issue 
an illustrated article of economic value, entitled ‘‘ Woods and 
their Destructive Fungi.’ The author, Mr. P. H. Dudley, a civil 
engineer of rising reputation, has for several years been studying 
the structure of those woods most commonly employed in the 
arts, with reference to the agencies concerned in their deteriora- 
tion. The results of his investigations, he thinks, put quite a dif- 


ferent aspect from the generally accepted one on the process of 


decay, and if accepted must be of great industrial importance in 
their practical application. 


ART NOTES. 

MONG the deaths of the week is that of Henry Kirke Brown, 
4 the sculptor, who died at Newburg, N. Y., at noon of the 
10th inst., of softening of the brain, aged 72 years. Since the death 
of his wife, six years ago, he has gradually failed. Among his 
works are the bronze statue of De Witt Clinton, the Washington 
equestrian statue in Union Square, New York, the Lincoln statues 
in New York and Brooklyn, and the equestrian statue of General 
Scott in Washington. 

In the Princeton Review for July, Mr. W. J. Stillman expresses 
his opinions on the popular art of to-day in this fashion: “ The 
public of to-day prefers a form of art which shall require no pre- 
vious study and make no appeal to faculties beyond keen optics. 
It likes works studded with fine bits of realism, and whose story 
lies onthesurface. The intellectual qualities of art and the mental 
range of the artists are decreasing every day, until it may be fore- 
seen that the painter of the time not far away will be but asort of 
inspired photographer, and the virtue most to be desired will be 
in a dexterous pencil. A thoroughly realistic perception of nat- 
ural color (not so common a gift, however , as the public imagines), 
and a masterly execution are sufficient to secure the painter’s po- 
sition. Imagination and imaginative fusion, the vision of ‘that 
light which never was, on sea or land,’ and the sense of ideal 
beauty which make what is commonly called ‘ high art’ and may 
be called true art, are no longer necessary to place the artist in 
the position of authority which would give rise to a school. The 
great schools of art were founded in the search for these supreme 
qualities. The artists went into them as students of music now 
go to study, while the hand and thought are flexible—Titian and 
Michael Angelo at eight and ten years of age—and the whole 
course of study was one which widened and deepened the intel- 
lectual nature. The minor men were caught up by the power and 
influence of the masters’ minds into the majesty of the school, and 
the masters quickened and stimulated each other’s genius. The 
morbid vanity of individualism, tending to eccentricity, did not 
carry men out of the sound traditions of their masters, but the 
true scholars labored collectively for the attainment of the ideal 
of their school. Now, stat nominis umbra—there is no school. 
Drawing-classes there are, and lessons at so much an hour, but no 
masters, and therefore no schools. The drawing and painting 
classes teach technical virtues, and all, classes, painters, and ex- 
hibitions exalt the imitation of nature as the end of art.” 

The July number of the Magazine of Art (London and New 
York: Cassell & Co.), has a number of good articles. ‘One 
of these is on “ Art in Greece,” by W. Holmden, a study of the 
conditions under which Greek Art rose to its high position. Af- 
fording a contrast with this is a paper on “Current Art,’’ showing 
both in its text and in its illustrations the great change in the aim, 
as well as in the execution, of art. Basil C hampne y pleads 

eloquently, by text and picture, for the preservation of the “Old 
Charterhouse” of London. An article on “Some East Indian 
Wood Carving,” has illustrations of wonderful capitals and lat- 
tices. The poetry is by Miss Robinson, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Nicholas Sobky writes of “ Basil Peroff,” one of the prom- 
inent painters of Russia, who did much to develop the realistic 
side of art in that country. His earlier pictures were almost all 
of that character, though he changed somewhat, after a time, and 
Mr. Sobky says that: ‘He is not the only one in whom we find 
this abrupt transition from realism to mysticism; it is also the 
case with Gogol and Leo Tolstoi. Both began by painting every- 
day life witk ‘extreme truthfulness, and afterwards threw them- 
selves into religious thought to the point of denying their former 
work. Peroff never reached such a pass as this; but he lingered 
long by the way, and busied himself almost exclusively with 
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portraiture. . oo.) No Russian painter has rendered the dif- 
ferent aspects of our national life with such perfection, and none 
has better expressed the hidden significance and the character- 
istics of Russian society in the past reigns. Whatever the ques- 
tion agitating society, it was always reflected in his work. If he 
often painted the dark side of life, it was not that he went out of 
his way to look for it, but because it confronted him at every 
step.” 

In the August issue of the Century, Mr. Ripley Hitchcock des- 
cribes the present aspects and future possibilities of “The Western 
Art Movement,” and some of his facts are such as may well cause 
our Eastern people to awaken, They have occasionally been al- 
luded to,—particularly the work in Cincinnati,—in THE AMERI- 
CAN. Perhaps the most active phase, to-day, in the formative 
condition which we call American art is the movement in progress 
Western cities. In St. Louis a new art museum supple- 
ments the work of a most excellent art school. Chicago, with 
citizens still living who watched the Indians depart, is building for 
her Art Institute a new museum. The money is ready for art mu- 
seums in Milwaukee and St. Paul. In Minneapolis there is an art 
school of ambitious plans. The ‘ first white male child born in 
Kansas ” is trustee of a State Art Association. Over a million dol- 
lars have been given to the art school and museum of Cincinnati 
within the last six years. 

The programme of the classes of the Art Students’ League of 
New York, (88 West 14th street), for the season of 1886-87 has been 
issued. ‘The list of instructors includes the names of Kenyon Cox, 
H. Siddons Mowbray, Walter Shirlaw, William Sartain, Wm. 
Chase, John Alden Weir, J. Carroll Beckwith, Frank E. Scott, T. 
W. Dewing, and Thomas Eakins. The classes will begin October 
4, and close May 28. They are classified as ‘‘ Life,” “ Painting,’ 

fead,” ‘‘ Antique,” ‘‘ Composition,” ‘‘ Costume,” and ‘ Sketch.” 
Mr. Eakins will deliver twelve illustrated lectures on ‘‘ Artistic 
Anatomy,” giving one on each Tuesday afternoon, from November 
9 to January 24. 

Attention is being drawn to the international convention of 
technical education, to be held at Bordeaux, France, under the 
auspices of La Societe Philomathique of that city, opening on the 
20th of September. The uneasiness of France at the progress of 
competing nations, including Germany, in the arts of manufacture 
is in part manifested by the holding of this Congress. 

In the year 1807 Congress ordered a marble statute of Benja- 
min Frankiin for the National Capital, giving the commission to 
Canova, at that time the most famous sculptorin the world. The 
statue was duly executed in Rome, and in 1810 was shipped for 
New York. In the Mediterranean the vessel was captured by Al- 
gerine pirates, and with the cargo was sold at auction in the port of 
Algiers, the image of the sage falling to the lot of the Swedisi Con- 
sul- General, F. Skoldebrand. This gentleman presented it to the 
Prime Minister of Sweden, the Right. Honorable Baron E. M. Ros- 
enblad, whose nephew is now having it exhibited in Paris. Our 
government certainly has an equitable claim upon this work, and, 
in view of the circumstances, it is quite possible that the present 
holders might be induced to recognize this claim. At all events, 
it would dono harm to institute proper inquiries respecting this 
matter. 

Miss Whitney’s bust of Harriet Martineau was recently re- 
turned to her by bequest from a relative of the lady for whom it 
was executed. A friend of the artist, interested in Wellesley Col- 
lege, proposed to purchase the bust for presentation to that insti- 
tution. Miss Whitney declined to sell 2 work for which she had 
been already paid, but oitered to give it to the College without fee 
or reward, The authorities in their turn have declined the gift 
on the ground that Harriet Martineau’s religious opinions were 
not orthodox,—which indeed is true enough. 

The following item has been copied in more than one of our 
Philadelphia daily papers : 

“The strict instructions recently promulgated by the French government 
forbidding the sketching of fortifications have caught two well-known Eng- 
lish artists in the toils—Mr. Philip Hamerton and Mr. Pennell. It is to be 
assuined that they will be released, for they are not likely to be accused of 
being German spies in disguise.” 

Mr. Pennell happens to be a well-known artist and a Phila- 
delphian. ‘The adventure above referred to is only one of many 
that have added interest to his present tour in Europe, undertak- 
en in the employ of The Cer tet magazine. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
TINHE sixteenth volume of the Census Reports, that on the 
Water-Power of the United States, has just been issued from 
the Government Printing Office. It embraces only the first of the 
two sections into which the general subject has been divided; 
viz., the Atlantic and Eastern Gulf slope, while the second part 
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will deal with that of the Mississippi and Northwest. This 
department of the census has been under the general direction of 
Prof. W. P. Trowbridge of the School of Mines, Columbia College, 
and the reports here presented are the work of his assistants, 
Prof. Geo. F. Swain and Dwight Porter, Ph. B., of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and James L. Greenleaf, C. E., of 
Columbia College. The volume is profusely illustrated with 
maps, diagrams and woodcuts, and contains an exhaustive review 
of the principal water-power sites, both utilized and unutilized, of 
the Atlantic slope. It is impossible here to even hint at the vast 
collection of details which make up the body of the volume, but we 
may make a few extracts from the instructive summary by Profes- 
sor Swain with which it opens. 
the country is stated at 1,225,379 horse-power, which is 36 per cent. 
of the entire power of the country. The estimated theoretical 
water-power of the country is 200,000,000, but only a comparative- 
ly small portion of this can ever be made really available, as may 
be inferred from the fact that some thirteen millions of this is 
credited to the Mississippi from Cairo to its mouth, where it is of 
course totally impracticable to use it. Of the available water- 
power not used Niagara is the most impressive example. Four 
million horse-power are said to be available there, of which 5,200 
is utilized. Of the more valuable power properties which are 
carefully utilized, the New England States possess the largest 
number, and the art of securing and distributing it is there car- 
ried almost to perfection. Lowell and Lawrence in Massachu- 
setts, and Manchester in Hampshire, all on the Merrimack river, 
possess each about 11,000 horse-power, carefully utilized. Hol- 
yoke on the Connecticut has 12,000 utilized out of 24,000 available ; 
Lewiston, Maine, on the Androscoggin, about 12,000 available, 
nearly all utilized; Bellows Falls, Vermont, on the Connecticut, 
7000 utilized out of 12,000 available. But even in the New Eng- 
land States much power is still allowed to waste, as at Windsor 
Locks, and Turner’s Falls, both on the Connecticut river; at the 
former of which but 2000 horse-power is utilized out of 17,000; at 
the latter but 4000 out of 22,000. An analysis of the uses of water- 
power reveals the fact that nearly two-thirds of the whole is 
utilized by flour and saw mills, and the kindred manufactures, the 
former using 36 per cent., the latter 29. From another table we 
find that Pennsylvania possesses 9 per cent. of the total utilized 
water-power of the United States, being preceded by New York 
with 17.90 per cent. and Massachusetts with 11.29 per cent. of the 
total. Counting water and steam-power together however she 
rises to first place, having 15.02 per cent. of the total against 13.31 
for New York, and 9.08 for Massachusetts; while in steam-power 
alone she takes a still more advanced position, having 18.40 of the 
total, or nearly one-fifth, against 10.74 per cent. for New York, 
10.18 for Ohio, and 7.84 for Massachusetts. 

Miss Margarette W. Brooks has an article on Silk Culture in 
the July Popular Science Monthly which is hardly likely to tempt 
novices into that occupation to any great extent. She received 
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which about two thousand hatched, and these were fed through 
the four weeks or more of development by herself and a friend, 
the task supplying abundant employment for both. Her vexa- 
tions and trials are recounted with considerable humor, including 
the difficulty of getting information as to the care of them, but 
the moral of the whole is pointed by the fact that the lot of two 
thousand, had they all flowrtshed, (which they did not) would 
hardly have produced cocoons worth five dollars, while the ex- 
penses were one dollar and a half, and six weeks of work in 
intensely hot weather. We quote a few passages from her ac- 
count: ‘‘Fresh leaves had to be picked every day, sometimes 
twice and even three times a day. This in itself took some time, 
and, if the leaves were at all damp, they had to be wiped or dried 
in some way before filling the trays. The traysin which the worms 
were kept had to be very carefully cleaned, and all the refuse 
removed every day. As the worms grew larger they, of course, 
needed more space, and our room was gradually filling with ex- 
temporized tables and shelves covered with trays. The cleaning 
of one tray seems a small matter, but when there are over fifty 
trays to clean and fill with fresh leaves it takes a good while, and 
often we did not get to bed until midnight. As early as possible 
in the morning we were again at work feeding the worms, and for 
thirty days we were kept incessantly employed, oftentimes feeling 
discouraged, as the leaves were hard to get and the weather hot 
and debilitating.”” This particular lot of cocoons was spoiled in 
steaming, but the experimenter’s philosophy enabled her to find 
some compensation for the unlucrative toil in the interest of the 
task. From her examination into the history of the art however 
she has reached the conclusion that it is impossible to make any 
money by it, and advises prospective silk-growers to keep out of 
it. Her advice seems to be enforced by the history of this coun- 
try in the industry. It was begun nearly a century ago, and in 
1840 nearly four hundred thousand pounds were exported, but by 
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the next census this had sunk to 14,763, and in the census of 1870 
the item does not appear. Since that time numerous sporadic 
efforts have been devoted to starting the industry, but it does not 
seem to have taken firm root anywhere, even though we now 
have naturalized the silk industry in its further stages with great 
success, and have now a home market for the raw silk. It must 
be said however that the attempt mentioned above, and doubtless 
many of the others which have been chronicled as failures, were 
undertaken with insufficient knowledge and defective facilities. 


The vast bodies of coal of New South Wales are proving of 
immense value in the development of the colony, and the numer- 
ous specimens on view in the New South Wales Court at the In- 
dian and Colonial Exhibition seem to possess considerable inter- 
est for visitors from the British mining districts. There are two 
cubes of coal from the Lithgow Valley mines, near the Blue 
mountains, samples of coal from Bulli, Newcastle, Coal Cliff and 
other places, one of the Newcastle specimens representing a seam 
twelve feet in thickness. According to the official catalogue, the 
approximate area of the coal-bearing strata is estimated at 23,950 
square miles. The upper coal measures in the Western District 
are 480 feet thick, resting conformably on the marine beds of the 
lower coal measures, and overlaid by more than 500 feet of 
Hawkesbury sandstone. Eleven seams of coal have been counted 
in them ; the lowest, which is ten feet thick, lies about twenty- 
five feet above the marine beds, and is the same seam worked by 
the Bowenfels, Eskbank, Lithgow Valley and Vale of Clwydd 
collieries. 

A French storage company has large cotton warehouses in 
Paris where the cotton bales arriving, mostly from Australia and 
La Plata, are stored before being forwarded to the different cotton 
mills. On account of the great fire risk no steam crane is permit- 
ted in the establishment, and the bales, which measure about 14 
cubie vards and weigh half a ton each, had until recently to be 
hoisted and generally handled by manual labor. Now the work 
is done by an electric traveling crane. The crane post is placed 
on a trolley, which runs on rails, and a rail fixed on the ceiling of 
the warehouse guides the upper end of the post. The jib of the 
crane can be raised or lowered, somewhat after the fashion of the 
cranes employed by builders, and thus the distance of the load 
from the post can be varied. The jib can also swing all around, 
and the bale can be deposited in any position covered by the 
sweep of the jib. On the trolley is fixed a small four-horse-power 
dynamo, running at 600 revolutions a minute. By suitable gear 
the dynamo, which is always kept running, can be made to hoist 
the load, advance the crane on the rails, swing the jib round, or 
raise or lower it. The current is conveyed to the crane by over- 
head sliding contacts. The generator is a six-horse-power dynamo, 
running at 1,200 revolutions a minute. Formerly ten men could 
handle 150 bales in eighteen to twenty hours. The electric crane, 
attended by four men, does the same work in three hours. 


An engineer writing from Australia to the Railway Review 
gives the following reasons for the apparent superiority of the 
American bridge-building firms, as recently evinced in a startling 
manner by the competition for the building of the Hawkesbury 
River bridge: “ In England it is the usual practice for engineers 
to prepare plans and specifications of bridge work, and invite ten- 
ders for the construction of the work in accordance with their 
plans. It too often happens that the designer has not fully con- 
sidered his designs from a manufacturer’s point of view. Varia- 
tions in sections are in many cases introduced, difficult and unne- 
cessary switch-work is designed, and instead ofa simple framed 
structure, complicated treble and quadruple systems of triangula- 
tion are required. All this must complicate the arrangements of 
a manufacturer without adding to the quality or suitability of the 
work. In America it is usual for the railway companies to adver- 
tise for tenders on a very different system. In inviting tenders 
for bridge work in America it is usual for the railway companies 
to furnish plansand sections of the site, with other local informa- 
tion, and with these particulars the bridge companies are asked to 
tender, the conditions being that they submit detail plans, togeth- 
er with strain sheets, with their tenders, and it rests with the rail- 
way companies’ engineers to see if they are in accordance with the 
specified standards. The bridge companies are under the man- 
agement of bridge engineers, with a trained staff, who make it 
their business to design work so as to afford the greatest facilities 
for manufacture ; the pins and links and other details are drawn 
to suit their standard dies, and the sections of iron are those for 
which they have rolls. In England the engineer is paid a com- 
mission on the cost of the work, and there is therefore not the 
same inducement to study rigid economy as in America, where 
the bridge company has to study economy in order that they may 
secure the contract ; at the same time the stipulations as to limits 
of stress in the structure enable the railway companies’ engineers 
to decide whether the prescribed limits have been exceeded or 
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not. An examination of the plans of American bridges will show 
that simple framed structures are the order of the day, and that 
the details are worked out in such a way that there is the greatest 
possible repetition, thus enabling the factory system to be carried 
out to the fullest extent. The modern American bridge is a sub- 
stantial and economical structure, built on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples, possessing nothing of the erratic peculiarities of the earlier 
examples of American structures, being, in fact, equal to the best 
class of bridge work manufactured in England or on the conti- 
nent. The whole secret of the success of the American compcti- 
tion is this: In England there is an absence of system from first 
to last in this branch of manufacture ; in America bridge building 
has been reduced to a system worked out on sound scientific and 
commercial principles.” 


A MASTER PRINTER ON CO-OPERATION. 

MNUE July Century contains a number of articles and editorials on the la- 

bor-question. From a brief paper on “ Codperation,” by Theo. L. De- 
Vinne, the well-known printer, we quote as follows: ‘‘ The greatest obstacle 
to the success of manufacturing codperations of journeymen is their imper- 
fect knowledge of the expenses of business, and of the smallness of the profit 
made from each workman. Toillustrate. A factory that employs one hun- 
dred workmen and pays a net profit of 310,000 a year does a thriving busi- 
ness. Few journeymen can see that this profit of $10,000 a year, if paid to 
them would give each only about two dollars more a week. The average 
workman is not content with the risk and responsibility of a co-partner for 
so small a return. 

“The intent of trades-unions is to secure uniformity of wages, with 
slight regard to conditions of business or to the unequal production of differ- 
ent workmen. The spirit of the codperative method is the readjustment of 
the returns of labor in true proportion with the profits of the business and 
the true production of each codperator. The two policies are in direct op- 
position. Men who have been educated to believe in the wisdom of the first 
policy will not cheerfully accept the second. To many, codperation would 
be a disappointment. If every factory were organized under the codpera- 
tive method, there would be great inequality in the earnings of workmen 
in the same factory, and still greater inequality in the earnings of men in 
different factories. In some shops men would receive large dividends ; in 
others, equally good and perhaps better workmen would get nothing. In 
other shops good workmen as well as poor might be debited on their weekly 
wages with the losses of an unprofitable year. That there might be more of 
the latter than of the former class is plain enough to any one who has con- 
sulted the statistics of manufacturing industries. Fewsucceed where many 
fail. The discontent of a superior workman who has been so unfortunate 
as to work in a shop that has made no profits, when he contrasted his scant 
earnings with the liberal returns made to another workman, perhaps his in- 
ferior in skill, who had been engaged ina lucrative business, would soon 
make him rebel at the apparent injustice of the cooperative method. 

“Manufacturing codperations formed by employers of established re- 
sponsibility with their foremen and leading workmen, who have a proper 
knowledge of the expenses of conducting business, and full trust in their 
employers’ sagacity, have been of advantage to the codperators. So far as I 
know these are the only ones that have been successful. They would be 
more numerous if employers could be assured that the journeymen who 
wish to be codperators would take all the duties as well as all the privileges 
of the new position. 

“ A cautious employer fears to propose cooperation when he considers 
the prejudices against unequal pay, and the peculiar notions about rights 
and duties which are held by many journeymen. Men who base their 
claim for full wages, not so much on their efficiency as producers, as on the 
prescriptive rights they have earned, or fancy they have earned, by serving 
apprenticeship, or from membership in a trade society—men who habitually 
evade the more disagreeable duties of their business, never doing more than 
is required of them—cannot be desired as good helpers in any cooperative 
enterprise. They may hinder it more as partners than as journeymen. 
They cannot help it. 

“The larger part of the world’s work is now done, as it has been, for 
fixed wages. That some of this work is inequitably paid for may be freely 
admitted ; but with all its evils, the preference of the great army of the em- 
ployed is for fixed wages, the content which comes from present security, 
and full release from all risk and responsibility. When a larger share of 
the employed will accept their fair share of responsibility, one may begin 
experiments in codperation with more hope of success. 

“This time should not be far off. Recent events must have shown to 
thinking mechanics what codperation in trades-unions can do and what it 
cannot do in the matter of wages. A year or two more of experience may 
be needed to complete the demonstration, and prove that the strength of 
any association, whether it be a trades-union or a codperative factory, is 
not in proportion to the number, but the quality of its membership—not in 
its large balance in bank, nor in its prescriptive rights, nor its ability to 
get gifts or loans, but in the skill, efficiency, and fair dealing of its individ- 
ual members. The thoughtful workman must see that there are rewards 
for labor which no society can get for him—rewards to be earned by the 
discharge of duties which he must do himself; that it is better for him to 
be expert and active at his trade, trying to do more rather than less than is 
required of him, making himself more and more useful to his employer and 
to society, than it is to lean on any association for support or protection. It 
will be from the ranks of these men, and these men only, that the success- 
ful codperative societies of the future will be formed. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. Desmonp, U. S. A. By John Coulter. Pp. 244. 
C. McClurg & Co. 


$1.00. Chicago: A. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF COLLEGE LIFE, at Marshall College, Mercersburg, Pa., 
from 1839 to 1845: A Narrative with Reflections. By Rev. Theodore 
Appel, D. D., Lancaster, Pa. Pp. 348. $1.35. Reading, Pa. Daniel 
Miller, Printer and Publisher. 
lication House, 907 Arch St.) 

THE OruerR SrpE. A SocrAL Stupy BASED ON FAcT. 
Pp. 461. $ Cleveland, O.: Ingham, Clarke & Co. 

ROMANCE AND REvVERY. Poems. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

TARAS BuLBA. By Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol. Translated from the Rus- 

sian by Isabel F. Hapgood. Pp. 295. $ New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. 


(Philadelphia: Reformed Church Pub- 


By M. A. Foran. 


Pp. 200. $—. 





DRIFT. 


—In the northern part of the state the California and Oregon road is 
pushing forward through an exceedingly rough country to connect with the 
line reaching south from Portland. A great part of this extension is 
through a region which, for difficulty offered to the construction of a rail- 
road, surpasses the Sierras. A considerable portion of this line will run 
through so mountainous a country that little local business can ever be ex- 
pected; but it will serve to open up and develop some portions of the state 
which only need facilities for transportion to attract to them a large popula- 
tion. There are in the extreme northern part of the state and southern 
Oregon many valleys which will soon be filled with settlers, who will add 
not alittle to the wealth of the coast. There are, too, water-power sites in 
this northern region which will, at some time, be utilized by the establish- 
ment of manufactories. The country is beautiful, the abundant rainfall 
causing it to be well wooded, and its climate will by many be preferred to 
that of the drier portions of the state. The possibility of reaching this 
beautiful and picturesque region will soon, undoubtedly, cause a rapidi ncrease 
in population. It will not be long, too, before that vast and rich region 
lying between the ocean and the Sacramento valley, north of the Bay of 
San Francisco, will be reached by rail. Already the North Pacific Coast 
railroad has made a movement forward, and the San Francisco and North 
Pacific has been talking of extension. A new road from the neighborhood 
of Dixon is also projected, to reach into Lake county and eventually into 
the almost virgin northern coast counties. The southern coast counties, 
which have hitherto been isolated, are about to be opened up by the exten- 
sion of the Southern Pacific from Soledad, and already this country is filled 
with people seeking for land upon which to found a home. The rush to 
this region has been almost unprecedented, but is merely an illustration of 
what will occur in other parts of the state when they shall have been ren- 
dered more easy of access.—San Francisco Bulletin. 

—The inaugural address of President Hall, of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, presents some interesting facts in regard to the fire 
insurance business in this city. It appears that the insurable values have 
doubled within twenty years; but the aggregate net receipts from premiums 
have decreased in the same time from $8,222,845 to $5,887,577. The fire 
losses within the last five years, notwithstanding the increased cost of the 
Fire Department, were greater than in any previous five years of which 
there is record. The shrinkage in net receipts from premiums Mr. Hall 
says is due in considerable part to increased commissions to brokers. These 
range from 35 to 40 per cent. No wonder there is complaint of demoraliza- 
tion, and a loud demand for reform. This enormous increase in expenses 
benefits neither the companies nor their patrons. President Hall is right 
in his declaration that a premium rate which contemplates such excessive 
brokerage cannot be justified.—New York Tribune. 

—At the last meeting of the Executive committee in charge of the 
Jones and Small revival meetings, of which Dr. C. P. Williams was Chair- 
man, much gratification was expressed at the results reached in the conver- 
sion and awakening of so many people. The ministers who worked with 
the evangelists received special thanks for the harmonious way in which 
they labored together. The total receipts from public and special collec- 
tions were $4,684.86, and the total expenses $4,497.36, leaving a balance of 
$187.51, which amount a committee of three will use for some union evan- 
gelists, the rent of the rink, and the benches put in it, and for other neces- 
sary expenses. Sam Jones was paid $2,500 for his services, those of Sam 
Small, and of his other assistants.— Baltimore American. 

—“One Dr. Flach,” says the London Globe, “ has been trying to bring a 
hornet’s nest about his ears. Himself a German, he has written a book 
venturing to pick holes in those beauz ideals, the universities of his father- 
land. And if half what he says is true, even Oxford and Cambridge may 
venture to hold up their heads in the presence of Jena and Gottingen. 

—During the present Summer a university will be opened at Tomsk, in 
Siberia, the first of its kind in this part of the Russian Empire. At first it 
will consist of two faculties—a historical-philological one and a physical- 
mathematic. It already possesses a library with 50,000 books, a very valu- 
able paleontological collection, presented by Duke Nicolaus, of Leuchten- 
berg. 

—It seems that the English navy is far from being so effective as we 
have been usually led to believe. The London Shipping Gazette, discussing 
the case of the iron-clad Thunderer, which, after being repaired for three 
months at the Malta dock-yard, proved to be unfit for service at Suda Bay, 
says “it is getting more and more patent that our gigantic iron-clads are, 
for the most part, little better than useless. . . . We have a shrewd 
suspicion that if it came to actual work, the figure which our armour-clads 
would cut would painfully astonish the tax-payers of the country, who 
have been deluded with the idea that we have the most magnificent navy 
in the world. Asa matter of fact, we have nothing of the sort. In the all- 
important question of speed, for example, we are sadly behind the times. 
Bit by bit, it seems, we are getting at the truth about the navy, but, alas! 
how slowly.” 





_ Ifin want of a Remedy for a Sore Throat, or a Bad Cough or Cold, try Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant, an old stand-by for Lung and Throat Troubles. 
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PERIODICALS. 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
SHOULD READ 


BRADSTREET’S, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
TRADE, FINANCE AND PUBLIC ECONOMY. 


Sixteen Pages every Saturday. 
Oftentimes Twenty Pages. Sometimes Twenty-four Pages. 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 
(Business Established in 1849.—Incorporated in 1876.) 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,400,000. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES :- 


Nos. 279, 281, 288 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers and others ; 

DEAR Sirs :—In addition to our Mercantile Agency 
Reports, we are now publishing a weekly commercial 
and financial newspaper in our name of 


“BRADSTREETS.” 


This paper is of value and interest to observing busi- 
ness men, particularly merchants, bankers and man- 
ufacturers. It does not deal with credits or furnish 
ratings, but reports, reviews and discusses those mat- 
ters, domestic and foreign, that have any bearing up- 
on the business of this country. Reporting the crops 
in detail, investigating numerous industries, criticis- 
ing various investment securities, and reviewing the 
markets are special features. while the tariff, moneta- 
ry, transportation, legal, bankruptcy, partnership and 
hundreds of other topics are ably treated, not in the 
interest of political parties and geographical sections, 
but in the best interest of the business men of the 
whole country. 

It is emphatically the business man’s newspaper. 

We solicit your subscription for one year at $5.00. 


Very truly yours, 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


BRADSTREET’S. 
"ADVERTISING AGENTS. 











ADVERTISERS 
can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 











FOR SALE, 


ABINGTON, NEAR JENKINTOWN, NORTH 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


VeRY DESIRABLE SITES FOR SUBURBAN HoMEs. 


DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


A Plot of 14.6 acres is divided into seven lots, (sizes 
1 to 54 acres), or will be sold entire, if immediately 
negotiated for. Land high, drainage complete, fine 

view of surrounding country. 
Access to the city, daily, from Abington, by 24 
NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, trains; (from Jenkintown, by 44 trains.) Apply to 
1 (owner), Howard M. Jenkins, 921 Arch St., City, or 

THILADELPHIA. | address, through post office, Box 924. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, NEW YORK, JUNE 7, 1886. 

THE AMERICAN, of Philadelphia, from which extracts are frequently printed in these columns, is a 
decidedly Republican weekly journal and one of the most mighty of the advocates of Protection in this coun- 
try. We say this at the outset that no one may be misled. The paper isa political one, but of the highest 
character. But it also treats such themes as the relations of capital and labor, the condition of Ireland and 
what Ireland needs, the Indian problem, the German scheme of colonization, educational systems, and other 
topics of the times with unusual intelligence and ability. Many of the articles are written by specialists and 
abound in information. The journal is also one of the most conscientious and fearless literary papers of the 
country, and the reviews are written by persons especially qualified for the work they undertake. THE 
AMERICAN is published at 921 Arch street, Philadelphia, at $3 a year. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN. 

Among those who have contributed to THe AMERICAN, within the last three months, are, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell, London; Prof. G. S. Fullerton, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
William P. Holcomb, Johns Hopkins University; Mr. John Leyland, London; Mrs. Ellen Olney 
Kirk, Philadelphia; Dr. Charles W. Greene, Philadelphia; Mr. Cyrus Adler, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ; Principal L. W. Miller, Pennsylvania Museum School-of Industrial Art; Mr. John B. Tabb, 
Ellicott City, Md.; Mr. D. O. Kellogg, Vineland, N. J.; Jos. G. Rosengarten, Esq., Philadelphia; 
Miss Elizabeth McCall, Bryn Mawr College; Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, Chicago; Prof. W. A- 
Lamberton, Lehigh University ; Mr. E. R. Champlin, Westerly, R. I; Miss Katharine Pyle, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Mr. William H. Hayne, Augusta, Ga.; Mr. W. N. Lockington, Philadelphia; Mr. 
Richard E. Burton, Johns Hopkins University ; Prof. John P. Lamberton, Philadelphia; Mr. J. V. 
Sears, Philadelphia. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF OUTDOOR SPORT, 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Outing 











SINGLE COPIES, 
25 CENTS. 
F iad COSTS ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, AND GIVES YOU AN ABUNDANCE OF EX- 
; CELLENT READING MATTER, MOST GENEROUSLY ILLUSTRATED. IT OFFERS AL- 
SO USEFUL AND COSTLY PREMIUMS TO THOSE WHO CANNOT AFFORD A CASH OUT- 
LAY, BUT ARE WILLING TO ASSIST IN GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


OFFICES, 140 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
PouLTNEY BIGELOW, EDITOR. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The American Fire 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 

Reserve for reinsurance and 
all other claims, 

Surplus over all liabilities, 


1,070,610 92 
447,821 18 


ToTraL Assets, JANUARY IsT, 1886, 


$1,918,452.05. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
JOHN WELSH, P.S. HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C, L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


—THE— 
William Cramp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PRILADELPHIA. 


—THE— 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


Acts as Financial Agent in the negotiating, funding 
and marketing of Corporate Securities. Deals in 
Bonds, Corporation, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 
Executes orders on commission in Bonds, Stocks, ete. 
Collects interest and dividends. Receives money on 
deposit, allowing interest. As desirable investments 
offer, will issue its Debenture Bonds, secured by its 
capital and assets. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
WHARTON BARKER, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, "See retary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
WILLIAM POTTER. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCK HOLDERS : 


George M. Troutman, John Wanamaker, 

Gustavus English, Henry E. Smith, 

Isaac H. Clothier, Charles B Wright, 

William Pepper, M. D., Henry Lewis, 
Thomas Dolan, Craige Lippincott, 
 - G. Reading, Hamilton Disston, 
Joseph | E. Gillingham, Clayton French, 

Francis Rawle. 





THE AMERICAN. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 
ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 


WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER, 


MACHINISTS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE, 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIG- 
NAL SYSTEMS. 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK 
SUPPLIES. 


?.-O. Box 905. OFFICE, 125 8S. Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Works, Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 
DRY GOODS. 


Darlington, MERCHANTS A ND 
IMPORTERS. 
Runk 
& Co. 


General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear. 


AND HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND GLOVES FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


1126 CHESTNUT STREET 1128 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BEST VALUE. THE LOWEST PRICE. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-3831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks, 

The Company a7 RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. ‘An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

_——— OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
ES’ 


IN ‘OME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a s — 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust ob igations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JOHN ©, BULLITT. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a capeiat- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivi 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stoe , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete, 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, | Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, Charles 8S. Hinchman, 
Thomas MacKellar, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
John J. Stadiger, Aaron Fries, 
Clayton French, Charles A. Sparks, 


Joseph Moore, Jr. 





